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After all, you get 
what you pay for. 
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Diamond File, you 
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file. 
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buy Black Diamond 
Files. Get the most file 
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eye to the brand. 
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-— MINERAL-IZED— 


An Iron and Nux Vom- 
ica Tonic containing 
valuable mineral and 
vegetable ingredients 
scientifically com- 
pounded to produce an 
effective tonic, appe- 
tizer, conditioner and 
regulator. 

Dr. L.D. LeGear Medicine Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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the water and are very beneficial to baby chicks as an intestinal astringent. 
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according to directions. / 
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it’s the best thing / 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV JI.W HO, DDD 
What Do You See? 


O ONE knows what an ant sees. The 

ant cannot tell us. Neither can the 
dog. It must be true that both the ant 
and the dog see what is in accordance 
with their own na- 
tures. 


In this respect we 
are like the lower 
creatures. We see 
in the outer world 
that which our in- 
ner natures demand. 


As a mirror re- 
fects images touch- 
ed by its own qual- 
ity, so you and I re- 
flect what is within ourselves. 


199 


I heard a man say, “Nobody is honest 
in this world.” I would not care to lend 
such a man money. A thief said in a 
court recently “I did what I did because 
everybody else does it.” Now the truth 
of these two men is that they look at the 
world through the distorted lenses of 
their biased minds. 

“Unto the pure all things are pure: but 
unto them that are defiled and unbeliev- 
ing is nothing pure,” wrote St. Paul in 
one of his highest moments. 

Old-fashioned houses had a frame of 
colored panes of glass set in the front 
doorframe. Through one we saw a yel- 
low tree in a yellow lawn, through an- 
other we could see a red dog on the red 
grass. Looking through the open door 
we saw a yellow dog on the green lawn. 

When we look out we see the color 
tinge of our own soul! 


174 

Not long ago I had my glasses changed. 
For several days I wondered what was 
wrong with my eyesight. I discovered 
that the oculist had attempted to put a 
stronger magnifying lens in front of my 
eyes than I needed. My world was set 
askew by my specs. 

Our mental and spiritual lenses need 
proper adjustment. If you find yourself 
suspicious of the good intentions of other 
people, examine your soul glasses. 

A woman found herself in doubt of her 
neighbor’s honesty. Finally she found 
herself awake in the night thinking of 
her neighbor, and mentally applying the 
subtraction table to the other woman's 
character. Then some good angel of re- 
membrance seemed to stir her heart, and 
she vowed to herself, ““Whenever I think 
of that woman, I will pray for her, and 


sAunt Fret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 








“Me an’ Pa have got along good be- 
cause we agreed that neither of us was 
to try changin’ or bossin’ the other, aw 
neither was to chaw in the house or go 
around in his sock feet.” 


“Maybe bein’ fat don’t affect the eye- 
sight, but I never knowed a fat woman 
that didn’t talk about what a little dab 
she et.” 


for myself.” In a short time they were 
friends again. 

We need a clear lens to inspect our 
own duties. Duty is the voice of God to 
all who look rightly at her. To others 
duty is an intruding old crone who tries 
to spoil the pleasures of life. 

We cannot see life whole who see duty 
in part! 

7 %.% 

Young people sometimes get the idea 
that their parents are against them. Some 
leave home for that reason. Most chil- 
dren who leave home in a huff, live to 
regret it, that is, if they live long enough 
to look at life sensibly. 

How important it is to secure a proper 
view of the place of pleasure. The Psalm- 
ist wrote, “I delight to do thy will, O my 
God.” That is the highest view we can 
get of the proportions of life. Pleasure 
is the adorner, the re-creator of body and 
mind for the great work of life. 

Pleasure as a vocation is about as fool- 
ish as would be the building of a great 
pipe organ that a mouse might dance to 
its music. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart,” for 
they shall .see not only God, but every 
beautiful and lovely reality 
charm and hold us to the best. 


Dodou Fino r 
‘ fan y feh esson? 


Forgiveness and the Resurrection 


(Lesson for April 20, 1930: Matthew 18:15-35; 
John 20:1-18.) 


that can 


I 

What two lessons are included in our Bible 
study for today? 

The parable of the Unforgiving Servant and 
the special Easter lesson dealing with th. res- 
urrection. 

Il 

Relate briefly the parable which comprises 

the first lesson. 


The servant of a king owed him ten thou- 


sand talents. When he could not pay, he 
begged to be forgiven the debt. This the 
king did. Immediately after, this servant laid 


hands upon another worker who owed him a 
hundred shillings and had him imprisoned 
for debt. When the king heard this, he or- 
dered the servant to pay the ten thousand 
talents and commanded that he be tortured 
until this was done. 

Ill 


What does it teach? 

That we should forgive, and cherish love and 
kindness toward our fellow men, i we expect 
forgiveness, love, and kindiess from God. 

IV 

What does the second lesson discuss? 

The second lesson is especially chosen for 
Easter day and recounts the resurrection of 
Jesus on the morning of Sunday, April 9 
30 A. D. 

Vv 

Whose version of the resurr -tion is this? 

This version is the one recounted by John, 
the beloved disciple, as it was observed by 
him, one of the eyewitnesses. 


vi 


How were the tombs of Judea made and 
sealed at this time? 

The tombs of Judea sometimes were caves 
in the hills. Sometimes they were excavated 
from the solid rock, Such a one was that of 
Joseph of Arimathea, where Jesus was buried. 
fhe opening of a tumb had a narrow rut 
running across it. In this rut a round stone— 
resembling a millstone—was placed on edge. 
This could be rolled before the opening, thus 
closing the tomb. 

Vil 

How had the body of Jesus been prepared 
when it was buried? 

When the body of Jesus was taken from the 
cross, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and 
other disciples, embalmed the body in some- 
what hasty fashion with perfumes and spices, 
after the Eastern custom, wrapping it in fine 
linens. They expected at a later time to com- 
plete the task more leisurely. It was for this 
purpose that the women came to the tomb 
in the morning. 

Vill 

To whom did Jesus first appear after his 
resurrection ? 

To Mary Magdalene after the others had 
left the tomb. 

1X 

What did Mary do? a 

Jesus told Mary to return to his disct 
ples with news of the resurrection. This 
she did, but they were inclined to doubt her: 
This doubt was dispelled when Christ made 
his other appearances at various times until 
his ascension, 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Put in Early Feed; Continue Planting; Give Care to Potatoes; Right Depth for Soys 


A The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Quickstep 
Jobs for Late April 


IX fertilizer well in the drill. Let no corn, 
M cotton seed, or other seeds come in direct 
contact with it. 
2. Watering a tobacco bed is a hard job, but it pays 
in dry weather. Half a barrel of water to each five 
or six square yards once a week 
will be about right. 

3. Side-dress early. It pays. 
Another way to more clear profit 
is to apply the nitrogen with a 
combination cultivator while it is 
doing its regular work. 

4. A weeder or harrow will 
break the crust before it “crusts,” 
kill the weeds before they hatch, 
four or five times as much ground in a day 
double-foot, and other like out- 





and cover 
as the side-harrow, 
of-date tools. 


5. “What do you feed your turkeys?” we asked a 


Virginia farm wife as we admired her fine flock of 
nearly a hundred. “Grass, grasshoppers, and weed 
seeds in summer,” she answered, “with corn and pea- 
nuts for fattening.” Sounds reasonable, looks easy. 
Let’s try it. 

6. The sooner we clean up and destroy all old vege- 
tables and weeds that have come over from last year, 
the less opportunity will last year’s insects and dis- 
eases have for attacking this year’s crop. 

7. Poor spraying is poor business. The only effec- 
tive spraying is that which completely covers the sur- 
face of what is sprayed and is done at the right time 
with the right quantity of the right chemical. Spray- 
ing done as it should be pays a good dividend in heavier 
crops and a rich bonus-in higher quality. 

8. Received your 1930 spray calendar yet? Ti not, 
get one from your county agent or agricultural college 
right away. Then check :— 


(a) the kinds of insects and diseases we must fight; 
(b) the materials to be used for each; 
(c) how they should be mixed and applied; 
When and how often the apphcation should be made, 


m4 the kind of sprayer or dust gun that does the best 


Il. What Are You Going to Do When Your 
Feed Gives Out? 


EFORE the new crops of grain, hay, and rough- 

age come in, a deplorably large number of South- 

ern farmers will be forced to buy feed for work 
stock and other livestock on the farm. Otherwise, 
stock of all kinds will be on short rations and very 
Probably the rations will not be properly balanced. 
This means poor performance by work stock and poor 
rowth and poor production by other classes of stock. 
To avert this disaster, we must grow more feed and 
have it ready in shortest possible time. 


The crop that will produce pasturage, hay, or grain 
quickest is known as Japanese millet, barnyard grass, 
barnyard millet, or by the meaningless name of “Billion 
Dollar Grass.” This annual grass is ready for harvest 
for hay in 45 days from early sowings and ripens grain 
Ma little less than 65 days and in less time from sow- 
ings made after warm weather prevails. Sowings may 
be made from early cotton planting time to September 
l throughout the Cotton Belt. It will produce good 
rops on land too wet for cotton, tobacco, or peanuts. 

Sow one bushel (32 pounds) of seed to the acre 
roadcast, or 12 or 15 pounds in 2%-foot drills for 
Cutting green. From 20 to 40 bushels of seed may be 

t Bibiuced per acre. This may be fed in the sheaf or 








threshed. It has approximately the feed value of oats 
or seeds of the sorghum family. 

Other crops that we may choose from in any live- 
at-home program, including the cow, sow, and_ hen, 
crops that can be seeded now all over Virginia and 
the Carolinas, are rape, Sudan grass, millets, sorghum, 
cowpea, soybean, velvet bean, and (we mention these 
two last for the purpose of emphasis) pastures and 
corn. 


III. What to Plant April 15-30 


HE following farm crops may be planted the 

latter half of April all over Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, and South Carolina, except +that in the 
Coastal Plains section it is too late for planting those 
marked “L’’ :— 


Alfalfa, L Irish potato, L Pumpkins 
Artichoke, L Kafir corn Rape 
Bermuda Kudzu, L Sorghum 
Buckwheat Lespedeza Soybeans 
Cantaloupe Mangels Sudan grass 
Chufa Meadows Sunflower 
Clovers, L Melons Sweet potato 
Corn Millets Tobacco 
Cotton Milo maize Vetch (spring) 
Cowpea Pastures Watermelon 
Feterita Peanuts 


In Piedmont Sections.—In addition to the above, broom corn, 
winter squash, teosinte, velvet beans. 

The following garden crops may be planted the 
latter half of April all over Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina :— 


Artichoke Cress Onion seed (for 
Asparagus seed Cucumber making sets) 
Jeans Eggplant Onion sets, L 
Beet Endive Parsley 
Brussels sprouts, L English pea, L Pepper 
Cabbage Garlic Pe-tsai 
Cantaloupe Horseradish, L Radish 

Carrot Irish potato, L Salsify 
Cauliflower, L Kale Shallot 
Celeriac Kohl-rabi Spinach 

Celery Leek, L Squash 

Chard Lettuce Tomato 

Chive Mustard Turnip 

Citron Okra Watermelon 





Price of Food and Feed Producing Seed 


HE growing of food and feed crops will 

prove profitable practically every year and 

this year in particular. The approximate 
price of some of the seed that should be sowed 
for food and feed producing purposes during 
the next few weeks is as follows :— 


Prices Per Bushel 


Mammoth Yellow soybeans ..............0+- $2.25 to $2.75 
George Washington soybeans ............... 4.25 to 4.75 
eS ES ELE rere er = ek 
CHEARERN GOVROBUE: ois gasciyc it 4d b0ceeedna sons 6150 LO, Gee 
MIPERO: SOTROMOE oo 0 5 «scans secnnsndecdaciesses 3.25 to 3.75 
a renee Ok gr 


Prices Per 100 Pounds 


Early Amber, Early Orange, and Red Top 

Cane eeed for TOMBBATE 2.005 c000sesstccoss $5.00 to $ 8.00 
Texas Seeded Ribbon cane, for silage ...... 6.00 to 9.00 
Japanese Honey Drip sorghum, for syrup .. 7.00 to 9.00 


RN CN a a ice te dascanavay sok es 6.00 to 15.00 
Sagrain for silage or grain SS he eee) Rea 4.50 to 5.00 
Sudan grass for grazing or forage Caer re 7.50 to 10.00 
Milo maize or feterita for grain ........... 6.00 to 10.00 


Those who expect to sow cowpeas following 
small grain or to plant in corn will do well to 
put in a supply of seed now, because usually 
they are higher priced later on. Whippoorwills 
and New Eras are selling at from $4 to $4.50 
per bushel; Clays, Blacks, and Red Rippers at 
$4.25 to $5; and mixed from $3.75 to $4. There 
are few farms where some of these soybeans, 
cane seed, Sudan grass, and cowpea should not 
be sowed. 











In the Orchard—While it is late for planting 
trees and vines in all The Progressive Farmer terri- 
tory except the mountains, nevertheless all kinds listed 
in our April 5 issue may be planted, provided the plants 
are dormant. This will mean, as a rule, that they 
must come from farther north. 


IV. How to Produce More No. | Potatoes 


HE Trish potato crop is now planted and is com- 
‘Sc up and growing over the greater part of the 

early crop area. The value of the crop to the 
producer will depend primarily upon (1) the gross 
production and (2) the quality of the product. 

Of course, the weather for the next few weeks will 
have much to do with both yield and quality. On the 
other hand, our care of the crop and the protection we 
give against insects and diseases are matters that are 
entirely under our control and are of very great im- 
portance, no matter what the weather may be. 

Clean cultivation and control of blight and the Colo- 
rado beetle may be the means of increasing our profits 
by 100 per cent at a cost ranging probably between 5 
and 15 per cent of the total cost of production. 

The standardization of this crop under the grading 
system adopted by the government and by the states 
has led the consumer to demand these grades and be 
disappointed in ungraded potatoes. He buys less and 
pays less for them. Frank Parker of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture estimates this year’s 
early crop at 104 per cent of last year’s crop and far 
below the crop of 1928, the year of disastrous over- 
production, and urges growers to conform to the gov- 
ernment grades. 


V. Planting Soybeans the Right Depth 


Important 


ETWEEN the time it breaks its seed coat and 

pushes its bud into the sunlight, the soybean seed- 

ling is a delicate botanical infant. If the seed is 
planted too deep, or if a crust is formed between plant- 
ing and final germination then there is danger of a 
poor stand. 

In covering soybean seed, care should be taken not 
to have them deeper than one inch. If the land is 
well prepared and the soil loose, open, and offering 
little resistance to germinating seed, then the seed may 
be planted a little deeper than an inch but only when 
the soil is very dry. If the land is well prepared and 
well supplied with moisture, then half an inch is a 
good average depth to cover the seed, the larger kinds 
a little deeper and the smaller not so deep. 


It saves seed and insures a better stand to plant soy- 
beans with planter or drill. Of course, the machine 
must be set and operated so as to plant just right for 
the condition of the soil and the variety of soybean. 
Firming the soil over the seed is a great help to germi- 
nation. 

Irregular stands often occur in sandy soils and par- 
ticularly is this true in soils that vary between sand 
and clay in character. The reason for this is that in 
loose, sandy soil, on account of its looseness, the seed 
are covered deeper than on the less loose soils. In such 
cases, planting at a uniform depth can be done only by 
using a planter or drill that plants and covers at a 
definite depth—the depth for which the machine is set. 


When heavy rains fall after soybeans are planted 
and before they are up, the stand is often destroyed. 
This can be prevented by running a light peg-tooth 
harrow or a weeder over the field as soon as the“ 
ground is dry enough to work after the rain to break 
up the soil crust. 
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Traveling Across the Carolinas 


TRIP from Raleigh to Charleston week before 
A last brought out a lot of interesting reflections, 

some of which may be worth passing on to 
our readers. 


And perhaps every aspect of the Carolina country- 
side was observed with greater interest because we 
made this trip in company with the publisher of a 
Western farm paper. Whatever we saw therefore in 
which we should ordinarily feel pride caused greater 
pride at this time, while every evidence of backward- 
ness or unprogressiveness provoked from us all the 
stronger feeling of regret. For we knew that our 
traveling companion was only one of tens of thousands 
of Northern and Western visitors who pass along our 
highways every winter and spring and judge all our 
Southern country by what they see. 


Perhaps the thing that most impressed us with regret 
was the fact that we saw so few farmers using two to 
four horses, and so many farmers plowing with one 
horse. A farmer in 1930 plowing with one horse 
strikes the average visitor from another section as 
being about as unprogressive as was a farmer in 1880 
plowing with an ox. In the 80’s quite a lot of oxen 
were used on Southern farms. Now we have quit ox 
farming and we shall sooner or later get away from 
one-horse farming also. The competition of other 
sections would force us to do so, if nothing else did. 
Everybody found out thirty years ago that a “one ox 
power farmer” could not make a decent living and we 
shall soon discover that a “one-horse power farmer” is 
almost as badly handicapped. Most of the land on 
which we saw one-horse plowing was level and loamy, 
so there was no reason for not using larger teams. 


“People say I am not sympathetic with one-horse 
farmers,” old Professor Massey used to say. “The 
truth is I am more anxious to help one-horse farmers 
than almost anybody else. But I know the best of all 
ways to help a one-horse farmer is to encourage him 
to become a two-horse farmer.” 

Il 

The beauty of the budding forests impressed our 
friends—the mingled colors of oak and maple and the 
perennial beauty of shortleaf and longleaf pine. But 
again we found ourselves almost sickened by the wide- 
spread havoc and destruction wrought by forest fires. 
A great part of the land in both Carolinas should never 
be used for growing crops at all: it can be more 
profitably devoted to timber. Yet the Almighty’s ef- 
fort to give the forests a full stand of timber—or 
Nature's efforts if you prefer—are checked and thwart- 
ed every spring by fires that kill millions of young 
trees and stunt millions of older ones. Furthermore, 
the humus and nitrogen which the Almighty has 
stored up in a year’s growth of leaves, pine straw, and 
grass are destroyed. Nitrogen equal in value to enor- 
mous fortunes goes up in smoke, and then our people 
buy millions of dollars worth of nitrogen to replace 
what they have burned up. 


Of course, people who are intelligent enough to read 
The Progressive Farmer do not start or tolerate forest 
fires. But they should do far more to educate the 
ignorant about such things. Old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
was not given to harsh language but he did define quite 
effectively a torch used to start a forest fire. “It’s a 
case,” he said, “of fire at one end and a fool at the 
other.” 

Ill 

Every Northern or Western traveler admits that the 
South has great advantages if we only learn to utilize 
them. Just a few days ago we had a note from an 
agricultural editor in New York in which he said :— 

“T note with much satisfaction the continued 
growth of The Progressive Farmer in circulation 
and in usefulness to its readers. And the best days 
of the paper are before it, for the South to a large 
extent is the undiscovered Land of Promise.” 

“Think of people here planting corn in March,” our 
Western friend exclaimed, ‘and there will still be 
snow to shovel when I get back home!” And a little 
later he spoke of his intention to establish a winter 
home in the South: “As a man gets older, he just can’t 
stand the rigors of the long, long Northern winters.” 
Every Southerner has the advantage of “wintering in 
the South” without breaking up his home or having 
to make a long trip by train or auto—and in summer 
the thermometer does not climb as high as in -Kansas 
and Wisconsin. 

IV 
At more than one place alona the roadsides and at 


railway stations we saw lush, luxuriant masses of 
white clover growing in a way to justify all that Zeno 
Moore said of it in our “And Then He Said’ feature 
several weeks ago. And white clover offers only one 
of the ways in which we may develop the pastures we 
need to support more livestock. When stray seeds 
that “have fallen by the wayside’ do so well, why can 
we not have more real pastures? 


And why can we not have more green fields in win- 
ter? On a Northern farm, the land freezes in winter, 
locks up the fertility, and the farmer gets his land 
back in the spring no poorer and no richer than it was 
in the fall. In the South, on the contrary, lands do not 
stay frozen and we have these two alternatives: (1) the 
land can be left bare and will grow poorer through the 
winter; or (2) by growing cover crops, the land can 
be made richer while Northern lands are idle. 

Vv 

Unquestionably, there is right now a great oppor- 
tunity for many young Piedmont and mountain farm- 
ers to buy land in the Coastal Plains where the land is 
level, light, loamy, free from rocks, and easily culti- 
vated. Where a farmer_has a hill country farm well 
developed, of course he ought not to leave it. But 
young men who are looking for new opportunities may 
well consider the cheap prices at which land can now 
be bought in Eastern North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. The West has no such opportunities. 

VI 

Seeing the old rice plantations around Charleston, 
now abandoned, reminds one of how rapidly funda- 
mental changes in agriculture are frequently made. 
Rice growing had to be abandoned because the South 
could grow it ‘more cheaply. And Hugh MacRae may 
be right in suggesting that in some sections of the 
Carolinas, if our farmers do not learn to produce cot- 
ton more economically (which can be done only by 
enriching our soils, growing better varieties, using 
more horse power, and poisoning weevils more system- 
atically), cotton growing may become a lost industry 
even as rice growing and turpentine-making have be- 
come within the lifetime of men not yet old. 

VII 

What an asset for any community, county, or state 
is beauty—the beauty of trees, vines, flowers, shrubs, 
so many of which when once planted go on adding 
beauty to the earth for years or generations! There 
are, we believe, not 200 acres of land in the Magnolia 
and Middleton Gardens near Charleston, yet every 
spring men and women make pilgrimage there from 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: The 
Gamble of Tobacco Marketing 


HE absolute folly of the present mile-a- 

minute auction system of tobacco market- 

ing could hardly be more conclusively dem- 
onstrated than in the figures given in last week's 
paper. 

On the farm of the president of The Progressive 
Farmer Company last fall, a tenant of long experi- 
ence, after carefully grading his tobacco in standard 
fashion, divided each pile into two parts with the 
result that on the same market the same day each 
split pile showed the following amazing variations in 
price (or at least they would be amazing if everyone 
did not already acknowledge that the present auction 
system of selling tobacco is the very worst gamble 
to which growers of any standard commodity must 
submit). Here are the figures:— 
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If the buyers were right in the lower prices, then 
were they fools in paying the higher price for iden- 
tically the same tobacco? Or if the buyers only paid 
what was right when they gave the higher prices, how 
shamefully the farmer was robbed by being forced to 
take the lower prices for the same grade the same day! 

















every quarter of America and from foreign lands 
Supposedly hard-headed, unsentimental business men 
like Henry Ford and Harvey S. Firestone came, this 
month. Then, too, the pine forests of Summerville 
have been made glorious just by setting out a few 
score wistarias—and now each spring in almost tropicaj 
profusion they lavish on forest giants the purple of 
kings’ robes! Savannah, we hear, is planting azaleas 
along all its leading streets. 


Why cannot chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
civic clubs, and school improvement associations join 
in an effort to plant flowering shrubs on roadsides, in 
parks, around schoolhouses, and in churchyards? Why 
cannot all our farm families catch this vision of what 
they can do “to help make Dixie a Land of Beauty?” 


Vill 

We are indeed anxious to see the*South improve its 
farming methods. We are anxious to see our people 
adopt all the modern methods that will enrich us ma- 
terially and give us better homes and modern living 
standards. But let us also see to it that we hold on 
to the finer things for which the South has won dis- 
tinction—hospitality; courtesy; reverence for sacred 
things; a high sense of honor in keeping one’s word: 
deference to women; a recognition of the fact that 
everyone should take some time for the cultivation of 
friendship and the service of the community, and that 
everyone has the duty of making a life as well as 
making a living. 

While bettering our industrial methods Ict us “hold 
fast to that which is good” in our past. Not for all 
the wealth of Pittsburgh would. Charleston exchange 
the record its citizens have established for qualities 
that enrich and ennoble human existence. And there 
is not a farm family in the South that cannot help in 
some way to maintain the lofty old Southern traditions 
entrusted to our keeping by an older generation. 


SHEN , 


- feid 


. E. REED, Chief of the Bufeau of Dairy In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, reiterates a point made by J. H. McClain 
in our recent interview with him. “Investigations by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry,” says Mr. Reed, “show 
that cows in the Southern 
States are fed more grain 
per year than cows in the 
main dairy sections of the 
United States. In the sections of the South whith 
have the greatest possibilities for producing legumes, 
dairymen may well follow the example of dairymen in 
the alfalfa belt of the West. If Southern cows re- 
ceived all the alfalfa, soybean, lespedeza, peanut, oF 
other legume hay that they could consume from the 
time of frost until pastures are ready, their income 
over cost of feed in most cases would increase ma- 
terially.” 








SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 
SHOULD USE LESS GRAIN, 
MORE LEGUME HAY 


— 


Mr. Reed also recommends the silo to dairymen and 
points out that corn and sorghum, the best silage crops 


srown, can be grown abun- 
SOUTH SHOULD USE & g 


MORE MILK AND BUTTER dantly in the South. Some 
ON THE FARM excellent pastures are avail- 

able in the South, but tt 
appears that the farmer of the Cotton Belt will need 
to seed and care for his pastures much the same as 
other crops. Mr. Reed cited a report of one Georgia 
farmer who obtained an average of twenty pounds o! 
milk a day from a herd of about twenty cows and 
spent only about $4 a week for feed. He raised such 
crops as corn, alfalfa, and barley and needed little sup- 
plementary feed. 


Mr. Reed also emphasizes the importance of increas 
ing the consumption of dairy products generally and ™ 
the South specifically. “Per capita consumption 0 
dairy products,” he said, “is decidedly lower in the 
South, especially on the farms, than in the United 
States as a whole. When the farm family uses plenty 
of milk, cream, and butter which is produced on the 
farm, the expenditures for other foods is reduced ma 
terially and the diet is greatly improved.” 

He emphasizes the importance of following the best 
practice in producing clean milk, both as a matter 0 
good business and in fairness to the consumers. “The 
producer who has to be forced to adopt methods that 


will result in good, clean milk is, and will always re 4 


main, a liability to the dairy industry.” 
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What 


RACTICALLY all over the 

United States now the sub- 

ject of farm taxation is be- 
ing discussed. 

During the period of World War inflation salaries 
went up and expenditures went up. For the most part 
they have not yet come down. 

But farm income has 
~down. And consequently the farm 
tax burden is heavy. Almost 
everywhere farmers are asking 
how the whole system can be re- 
formed. And by way of an- 
swer we wish to present a few 
suggestions, 





Most just and least injurious 
of all taxes is the inheritance tax. 
In all cases of inheritance tax, so far as we know, 
little or no tax is levied on the amount necessary to 
provide a decent living for a man’s widow and to edu- 
cate his children. But on amounts in excess of this 
minimum the average state might well levy from two 
to ten times as much as it now does—and just to this 
extent relieve other sources of taxation. Every man 
who has bought a gallon of his kerosene or gasoline 
has helped make Rockefeller rich, and nobody can 
claim that Rockefeller has actually rendered any ser- 
vice to humanity sufficient to justify his vast accumu- 
lations. The government at his death therefore will, 
and ought to, take a large part of his wealth by means 
of the inheritance tax and use it for the benefit of the 
people from whom it was taken. é 

In like manner the great merchant or the great man- 
ufacturer has grown rich on the patronage of the people, 
and since the state must have money from somewhere, 
the wisest and justest thing to do is to take a larger 
portion of it from those who will feel the burden least 
and as largely as possible from those who have not 
themselves earned the wealth. they possess (which 
means those who have become wealthy by inheritance). 
Of all too many such persons it may be said that “they 
toil not, neither do they spin and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these,” and in a 
very high percentage of such cases the inheritance of 
a great fortune spoils rather than helps the young 
people receiving it. 


a 


CLARENCE POD 





II 


Next to inheritance taxes the most justifiable sources 
of taxation ‘are incomes—and here again an earned in- 
come should be taxed more lightly than an unearned 
income. And if a state has to choose between bearing 
rather heavily on incomes or on inheritances, we be- 
lieve it should be inheritances. While they are alive 
and at work, it is not well to put too heavy a burden 
of taxation on our captains of industry: who have 
carved out their own fortunes. Such men are not 
likely to be very wasteful; and they generally re-invest 
their profits in their factories, railroads, stores, shops, 
etc, in such a way as to create more wealth for the 
state. But exactly the. opposite thing is likely to be 
true of the young men and young women who fall 
heir to fortunes they have not earned. 

Ill 

The buildings and like improvements onall land should 
be assessed for taxation separately from the land itself ; 
and then all land assessments should be published so as 
to let the people jud&e as to the righteousness of the as- 
sessed values. In the case of farm lands the rate per 
acre on each tract should be published, listing together 
all the farms, say, in a school district. In the case of 
town lots the rate per front foot should be published, 
and all lots on the same street listed together in order. 
By adopting this plan favoritism would be exposed, 
and the common tendency to assess large holdings at a 
lower rate than small holdings, which has so largely 
Prevaiied in the past, would be largely remedied. 

IV 

Before us now is a letter from a farmer discussing 
one of the most vicious of all features of our present 
tax system. He says :— 


“Our taxes for last year were just three times 
what they were the year before and they are higher 
this year than last. I asked the tax collector the 
reason and he said I had painted the house and 
Put up new fences and made other improvements.” 


Instead of discouraging improvements, taxes should 
be so levied as to encourage them. It is a disgrace to 
the intelligence of any state if a man who lets his land 
gully and wash away gets off with a lighter tax than 
4a man who terraces his land, enriches it, and so saves 
it for the benefit of all future generations. It is a 
disgrace to a state if it does not so shape its tax polf- 
fies as to encourage a man to beautify his home, paint 
his house, enrich -his soil. Iowa, we believe, has re- 


come ° 


Some Plans for Reducing the Burden 


Farmers Are Carrying 


By: CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cently adopted a law which lowers the tax assessment 
on farms growing liberal acreages of legumes. It 
would be well if tax assessors could give a certain re- 
duction in taxes on land that is increasing in fertility, 
on houses properly painted and beautified by shrubbery 
and flowers, and on purebred livestock. 


Vv 


Every Southern State, too, should deliberately set 
about .the encouragement of home owning. Probably 
no other practicable plan would so surely effect this 
result as to exempt the first $1,000.or $2,000 in value 
of any home from all forms of taxation. Such a policy 
would encourage thrift and saving. Young people 
would say, “Here is a chance where we may save up 
$1,000 or $2,000, invest it in a home, and have that 
much free of all taxes.” The welfare of the state de- 
mands that a greater percentage of our people shall 
come to own the roof that shelters them. We are con- 
fident that other sources of taxation might well be 
found in sufficient degree to relieve the first $1,000 in 
the value of a home, and that in the long run thrift 
and saving would thereby be so encouraged as to leave the 
state richer rather than poorer as a result of this policy. 


VI 


Of all plans that have been proposed for reducing 
the tax burden on Southern farm lands we know noth- 
ing more promising than the plan advocated by the 
National Grange and by an increasing number of agri- 
cultural and educational leaders all over the South. 
By this plan $100,000,000 a year would be taken from 
Federal income taxes and redistributed to the states 
(on the basis of rural school population) for the sup- 
port of country schools (House Bill 2507 by Mr. Brand 
of Ohio). This would give the average Southern 
State $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year for public schools. 


TS 6 6K XPD ADH 


POEMS OF NATURE: “IN APPLE 
BLOSSOM TIME” 
Poa: Harrisonburg, Va., a woman reader 


sends us these verses by Benjamin F. Leg- 
gett, athrill with the rapture of the season: 


Oh, the glory of the orchards when the apple is in 
bloom, 
And a= million 
perfume! 
When the maples stand a-quiver in their frills of ten- 
der green, 

And the busy robins building in their branches may 
be seen; ° 

When the dogwoods light the fringes of the woodland 
turning gray 

With the buds that swell to bursting at the airy touch 
of May, 

And the wheat holds endless riot in the bladed ranks 
that run 

O’er the hillsides and the valleys, in the shadow and 
the sun, 

While the lark is 
throated throng 

Are pouring all their melodies in their sweetest strains 
of song. 


swinging censers are spilling their 


in the clover, and the crimson- 


The lindens fling their banners out, the poplars laugh 
and play, 
And the willows take a glory from the coming of the 


shadows pass 

Across the woven carpet of the soft, enameled grass; 

While the kildee’s call is ringing where the meadow 
runnels flow, 

Where the cowslips edge the shadows and the water- 
cresses grow, 

While the marsh frogs in the hollows, 
birds on the hills 

Are alive with all the rapture the heart of Nature 
thrills— 

And the circling bow of promise lightens every cloud 
of gloom— 

For earth has ne’er a gladder time than 
apple bloom. 


and the black- 


’mid the 


What airy grace of greening things the rolling land- 
scape fills, 

With plume and tuft of tender leaves, 
the hills! 

And 4 and wide the buttercups are mining all their 
gold, 

While dandelions star the grass with beauty as of old; 

And forth the wild birds pour at morn the sweetest 
wine of song, 

As if the world had never known a jarring note of 
wrong; 

For surly storms of winter again have flown away, 

And earth is all transfigured in the glory of the May, 

With her being full of rapture and a songful beat of 
rhyme— 

What is there like her gladness in the apple blossom 
time? 


a-feathering 


‘—Benjamin F. Leggett. 
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Shall We Do About Taxes? 


We shouid never advocate this 
measure as a_ special privilege 
for agriculture, but we do advo- 
cate it because we believe it is 
thoroughly just and equitable. We believe it is just 
because it is the patronage of the rural population 
which has largely enriched the great urban and manu- 
facturing centers of the nation. There is not a rural 
neighborhood in the South so remote that it is not 
sending its wealth to Detroit for automobiles or to 
Akron for tires, etc. It is only fair that a portion of 
the wealth congested in these metropolitan centers be 
redistributed to the region from which it. was taken. 
It is a theory of democratic government that the 
strong should help bear the burdens of the weak, and 
agriculture is unable to support such a modern edu- 
cational system as its children are entitled to. And 
the case is made all the stronger by the fact that our 
country schools have had to train not only the citizen- 
ship of the country, but also the citizenship and even 
the leadership of the towns and cities. City schools do 
not train future citizens for the countryside, because 
the drift is from the farm to the city, but country 
people have spent countless millions on the education 
of boys and girls who have gone to the city for its 
further strengthening and enrichment. 


Such are a few opportunities for reforming our tax 
system as we see them. Let’s insist on putting more 
of the tax burden on inheritances and incomes. Let’s 
insist on equality of assessments. Let’s try to exempt 
$1,000 on the ownership of a home. Let’s insist that 
land taxation encourage improvement rather than dis- 
courage it. And last but not least, let’s insist that the 
great urban centers that have largely drawn both their 
patronage and their citizenship from the country shall 
now help bear some part of the burden of supporting 
rural schools. 


Something to Read 
Ten Great American Business Men 


N UNUSUALLY interesting article appears in 

Ate North American Review for April. Edward 

A. Filene, the famous Boston merchant, him- 

self one of America’s greatest business men, lists 

“Ten Key Men of Business.” The list, with the quali- 

fications of each man as summarized by Mr. Filene, 
is as follows :— 





Henry Ford.—He has rendered the principle of exploita- 
tion archaic by demonstrating that more profits can be made 
by enriching people than by impoverishing them. This leads 
to the economic unity of the world, an understanding that 
nations must work for the prosperity of all other nations if 
there are to be world markets for any of them. ; 

Owen D. Young.—He has brought to bear on international 
relations the diplomacy of facts, and undermined the diplomacy 
of hate which decreed that the beaten side in the war should 
pay all its costs while it was deprived of the means of paying. 

Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck & Co.—He has been a 
pioneer in providing large-scale distribution for large-scale 
production, and his philanthropies are practical and helpful. 

Amadeo P. Giannini.—Just as Henry Ford has proved it 
bad business to charge more than is necessary for a»product, 
Giannini understands that it is bad banking to charge too 
much for bank services in the financing of business organiza- 
tions and reorganizations. 

Jesse Straus of Macy’s.—Though only at the beginning of 
his business career, he shows promise of becoming a “Ford 
of distribution” in lowering of prices and expanding the public 
buying power. 

Thomas P. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co.—Because of the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism, of world citizenship, with which he 
approaches questions of national and international finance. 

Daniel Willard.—In his reorganization of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad he has done wonders in dissipating the stupid 
notion of a necessary conflict between labor and capital. 

Thomas A. Edison.—Though not a “business man,” he is 
the father of many enormous businesses which have enriched 
the world. 

Charles F. Kettering of General Motors.—Though quite 
capable of managing his financial interests, he has hired a 
salaried expert to do this, thus releasing his own mind com- 
pletely for the solution of engineering problems. 

Herbert Hoover.—He has proved himself to be a superb 
leader of American business at a supreme moment in its 
evolution. 


A Thought forthe jjeek 


HERE is no more room in our healthy “American 

life for the mere idler, for the man or the woman 

whose object it is throughout life to shirk the 
duties which life ought to bring. Life can mean noth- 
ing worth meaning, unless its prime aim is the doing 
of duty, the achievement of results worth achieving, 
A recent writer has finely said: ““4fter all, the saddest 
thing that can happen to a man is to carry no burdens. 
To be bent under too great a load is bad; to be crushed 
by it is lamentable; but even in that there are possi- 
bilities that are glorious. But to carry no load at all 
—there is nothing in that. No one seems to arrive 
at any goal really worth reaching in this world who 
does not come to it heavy laden.”—President Theodore, 


Roosevelt (1903). 
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What Is Your Dairy Herd 


HROUGH dairy improvement 
testing you learn your cows, and 
learn to feed them intelligently. 


Where will you find a bank that does 
not keep accurate records of each pa- 
tron’s deposits? Banking is a business 


Testing and Keeping Records Is_—** 
the Only Way to Tell Accurately 





and is run in a business way or it fails. 
Dairying is a business, and a large one. 
If you don’t think so read this: “The 
dairy industry has been called by our 
Secretary of Agriculture the largest 
industry in the nation. In dollars and 
cents it exceeds the steel and automo- 
bile industry. It accounts for an actual 
turnover of $4,000,000,000, of which 
the American farmer about 
$3,000,000,000. It constitutes 25 per cent 
of the entire farm income. The dairy 
industry produces a daily cash income 
for the farmer, it sustains him and his 
family on a cash basis while he is pro- 
ducing seasonal crops of corn, cotton, wheat, beef cat- 
tle, and hogs. So it is more than a money industry. 
It is a sustaining industry by which millions of farm 
homes in the nation have been supported.” 


receives 


Then is it not a business that requires some thinking 
and figuring to make it most profitable? Testing is 
merely the bookkeeping on the individual cow in the 
herd to determine whether she is a unit of profit or 
loss. Many dairymen have the wrong idea of testing 


work. It is not a race between herds or breeds, and 
is not a butterfat test by which to check up on the 
creamery. Economical production is the aim. 


A testing association has many advantages. The 
record on the individual cow will determine whether 
she produces butterfat for 18 cents or 28 cents per 
pound. There is no man that can go in a herd and 
point out the cow that produces fat for any certain 
price, unless he has an accurate record of her produc- 
tion. and cost of production. 


Profit is the difference between market price and 
cost of production. The only means of making our 
profits greater is by either increasing the market price 
or by lowering our cost of production. We cannot 
change the market price per pound of butterfat to any 
great extent, but we can lower the cost of producing 
a pound of butterfat by keeping accurate records of 
production on every cow in the herd, culling out the 
unprofitable producers, and feeding our profitable cows 
better rations in accordance with their production. 


Testing sets a price on our surplus stock. I think 
any cow man will agree that a cow is worth what she 
will make in one year, when he knows she is capable 
of making it. One hundred per cent interest is no 
poor investment. 


You get a line on the value of your sire. The real 
value of a sire lies in the production of his daughters. 
Many a good bull went to the butcher too early, be- 
cause his daughters were not tested. Woodford’s 
Teddy R, sire of Anesthesia Faith of Hillside, world’s 
champion Guernsey cow, was sold for $150 because 
he had no records of production behind him. It’s a 
safe guess he isn’t for sale now. 

Keeping a boarder cow is like keeping the Irish- 
man’s calf. Pat bought a calf from his neighbor. He 
told the neighbor to keep the calf until he would come 
and get him. Pat waited a month, then he finally came 
after the calf. The neighbor told him he would have 





Here’s How— 





By T. H. ROYDER 


to pay him for keeping it. Pat asked him how much 
he wanted. The neighbor said, “I’ll take the calf.’ 
Pat said, “Oh, no, I couldn’t give you the calf now. 
3ut Tl tell you what I will do: If you'll keep him 
another month I'll give him to you.” 

Join a testing association. Find the boarder. Sell 
her to the butcher for bologna. You'd be money ahead 
if you’d give her away. It is a rare thing to see a 
farmer harvesting his grain with a hook nowadays, 
but we’re still milking a lot of untested cows. 


IO kk 


How the Separator May Lower Cream Test 


ERE are some of the reasons why improperly 
handling and caring for the separator brings 


about variations in cream tests, as given by the 
extension division of Michigan State College: 





1. Position of the Cream or Skimmilk Screw.— 
The cream or skimmilk screw is a device located on 
the bowl of all modern centrifugal separators for the 
purpose of regulating the proportion of cream to 
skimmilk. This screw is part of a delicate device, re- 
quiring careful adjustment. When the cream screw 1s 
turned. inward, the cream bécomes richer, and when 
it is turned outward, the cream becomes thinner. Even 
though the cream screw is set to yield a higher testing 
cream, the cream secured from different separations will 
not always test correspondingly for the regulation of the 
cream screw is but one of several factors which cause 
the percentage of fat in the cream to fluctuate. A 35 
to 40 per cent cream is most desired by the butter- 
maker and is the most economical “richness’’ to pro- 
duce. Once the cream screw has been adjusted to 
yield a desired richness of cream, it should not be 
changed. 

2. Speed of*the Separator—When the speed of 
the separator is increased above normal the cream will 
test higher, and when the speed of the separator is 
decreased below normal the cream will test lower. A 
decreased speed results in a loss of fat in the skimmilk. 
Irregularity in the speed of the machine is probably 
the greatest factor in causing cream test variations. 
Usually different individuals operate the separator with 
the result that the speed is neither uniform nor con- 
stant. A timing device should be employed to check 
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speed. When the separator jis 
factory equipped with an electric mo. 
tor, the pulleys and gearing are de- 
signed to give the proper speed at the 
designated electric current. Should the 
electric current be too high or too low 
the speed of the separator will be in- 
creased or decreased, and the fat test 
of the cream will vary accordingly, In 
equipping the separator with motor 
power, be sure the pulleys are of the 
proper diameter to insure proper bowl 
speed. Best results are obtained when 
the separator operates smoothly and 
steadily at the speed designated by 
the manufacturer. : 

3. Rate of Inflow.—The inflow of 
milk is regulated by a float which per- 
mits the proper quantity of milk to 
enter the bowl only when the faucet is 
wide open. Overfeeding the separator, 
by removing the float, results -in inefficient separation 
and a thinner cream. Underfeeding, by partly closing 
the faucet, yields a richer cream. 


The .faucet of the milk tank should be centered 
above the bowl so that the float may regulate the flow 
of milk into the bowl without hindrance. Always use 
the float and always have the faucet wide open when 
the separator is in operation. 


4. Unclean Separator.—When the separator bowl 
is dirty, the flow of milk is retarded. Some of the 
openings between the disks become clogged so that 
more skimmilk flows through the cream outlet. A 
clogged separator bowi always delivers athinner cream. 
The quality of the cream is lowered also. Wash and 
dry thoroughly all the separator parts after each sepa- 
ration. 

5. Vibration of Separator—When the bowl vi- 
brates while the milk is being separated, there occurs 
a remixing of the cream and skimmilk in the bowl, 
which results in inefficient skimming and a_ thinner 
cream. A vibrating bowl is often caused by starting 
the separator too quickly, by the separator not sit- 
ting level, by water in the oil, or by worn bushings. 
Always start the separator slowly, applying the power 
gradually. Keep the machine well oiled with a good 
separator oil and have the machine level so the bowl 
balance will be maintained. 


6. Quantity of Flush Water.—The greater the 
quantity of water or skimmilk to flush the bowl, the 
thinner will be the cream. The flushing of the bowl 
itself is not as largely responsible for a wide fat vari- 
ation in the cream as the practice of allowing the 
watery discharge to flow into thé cream. Flush the 
bowl gradually by using the same quantity of warm 
water or skimmilk after each separation. 


YO KO 
Fly Sprays for Animals Not Always Safe 


ABELING fly sprays for animals as 100 per cent 
effective against flies and as having power to in- 
crease milk production above normal is unjustified 

by the facts. Furthermore, the oil sprays are not harm- 
less, non-poisonous, nor safe under all conditions and 
they cannot be relied on to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. Such representations should not be 
made on labels, says the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration of the United States Department ol 
Agriculture. 
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WES, DADOY, BUT MA 
SAYS EGGS IS CHEAP 
NOW-AN WE DON'T 
HAF TA BE SO 

AWFUL PARTICULAR 
ABOUT ‘EM. 











¢ 1 / ONE QT. OF SODIUM SILICATE 
(WATER GLASS) WITH 10 QTS. 
BOILED AND COOLED WATER. 


RANDOLPH -WHAT 
ARE ‘vou OoINnG? 
VTOLD+YOU T'PUT 

ONE QUART WATER 
GLASS IN TEN 
QUARTS WATER 


HAS BEEN CLEANED 
PUT ONLY Cheam 














WE DIDN'T HANE NO 
WATERGLASS THAT 
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(T WILL HOLD ABOUT fifleese doz. 
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BIG-TIN ORINWIN' 
CUP, AMY. WONT 
THAT OO TH TRICK? 


BETTER ERY 
UP ANOTHER 
PLATTER 0 
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SEEN NOBODY 
PACK ‘EM AWAY 





MAN C'™mine! 








TALK ABOUT PACKIN' 
AWAY EGGS. | NEVER 


LUKE THAT HIRED 


THERE'S FIFTEEN 
OOTEN EGGS 


rc 
One THAT JARS | CORA:NCOULD TURN 


SUMMERSAULTS WITH 
THIS AN' NEVER 
BREAK A EGG! 













































DONT MAKE ANY STATEMENTS, 
YOU MIGHT HAVE TO PROVE! 
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Aprit 19, 1930 


The Fall of the Hammer 


Sheriff Ambrose Bunty Finds t . 
His Duty Intensely Unpleasant WVictor Stanley 
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(Concluded from last week) 


“pyY THE time when Carl was all 
B through with his changing things 
about, remodeling all the old buildings, 
fixing them up with high class equipment, 
stocking the farm with purebred live- 
stock, doing some tiling, and the buying 
of a lot of this here labor-saving farm 
machinery, why, he had spent the $4,000 
cash his dad had left him, and along with 
it the $10,000 he had borrowed from the 
bank, and by jingos, Mister, he had give 
notes for another $3,500. Then there was 
considerable debts he owed to folks who 
didn’t have any of his notes. : 
“All told, the way the bank figures it, 
his debts runs nearly $4,000 more than 
what the farm is worth. They ain’t a 
soul living hereabouts who doubts that 


Carl would have paid off every last cent’ 


of those debts, if the fire hadn’t come 
along, and burned him into a sheriff’s 
sale. His new ideas was good; he had 
proved that to all of us during the first 
year. Not a cent had he spent foolishly, 
so it seemed. 

“When all these here building and 
equipping stunts was finished, and all the 
new livestock was bought and on the 
place, why, Carl he tells the insurance 
agent over at the county seat to fix him 
up with some insurance protection, and 
right there is where Carl put his foot in 
it, if you know what I mean. 

“At school, they had léarned the boy a 
lot of mighty good, things about farming. 
As I said before, about everything they 
learned him was good. But they failed 
there at that college to learn Carl about 
his farm insurance. Why, I dunno. 
Guess they just either forgot about it, or 
maybe they didn’t know theirselves. Any- 
how, Carl was given a good education 
on how to farm, but not much on book- 
keeping, or maybe it was not much on 
how to check up on what you let the 
other fellow do for you. Yes, that seems 
to be about what they forgot to learn 
Carl at college. 


“MINHE insurance agent told Carl he 

would fix up the policy for the sum 
of $20,000, and he did as far as the 
$20,000 was concerned. A few days later 
Carl received a phone call from this 
agent, and the agent said the policy was 
- at his office. Carl said, ‘All right, hold it 
lor me a few days.’ 

“Now the boy ain’t no fool, not by a 
long shot, he ain’t. He knew the value, 
and the need of that insurance, him with 
all those debts hanging over his head, 
and newly married too. Offhand, we 
folks around here would call. him a good 
business man, for what happened to him, 
what he went and done is no more than 
what all the rest of us has been doing for 
years, only we ain’t none of us doing it 
now, believe me, Mister, we ain’t. 


“Well, Carl he gets his insurance policy 
from that agent, looks to see if the $20,000 
1S written on it, sees it is, puts the policy 
in his pocket, pays the agent the premium, 
drives home, and carefully places the 
policy in his desk. He told me later on 
how relieved he felt with that big policy 
in his possession. 

“Then one day a bad storm come up, 
With thunder and lots of lightning, and 
first thing Carl knows a bolt hits the new 
arn, and look about you, Mister, see for 
yourself what happened. Not a blessed 
thing was left when the fire went out. 

“I've been talking for over half an hour 
and just getting to the real story. Maybe 
youre tired of it, eh?” 

I assured him I wasn’t at all tired, to 


ag go on. I wanted to hear the rest 
1, 


* right, they ain’t much more to 
- tell. The insurance adjuster ar- 
- tived, and asked for Carl’s policy. Carl 
explained to him the policy was burned 
up. ‘That's all right’ the adjuster told 
him. ‘ ‘We'll adjust the loss from the 
agent's copy.’ 


“Well, using the agent’s copy was all 


h Carl, so, after he had given the 





adjuster some figures to mill over while 
he was gone, the boy drives over to the 
county seat, and gets that copy from the 
agent. It was when he arrived back to 
what used to be home, the grief began. 
“When he bought the policy, Carl had 
given the agent some figures of cost, and 
a list of what to insure, then he left the 
rest of it to the agent. The boy took too 
much for granted, he believed that agent 
was a ‘wiz’ of an insurance fellow, and 
he left nearly everything about his in- 
surance to the agent to attend to. 


“The adjuster was a hard-boiled guy, 
believe me, Mister. What that fellow 
missed wasn’t much. And when he was 
through adjusting, Carl was busted. Yes 
sir, insurance busted him, or maybe you 
could say he went busted because those 
professors at the college learned him how 
to spend good money, but didn’t learn him 
how to look after what he bought with 
that money. I dunno. 


“PAIRST, came the timothy and _alfalfa. 

When Carl bought the insurance all 
his hay was in stacks—the new barn 
wasn’t ready yet, so, the hay was insured 
in stacks, that’s how it read in the policy, 
but when the fire came all the hay was 
in lofts, and the adjuster wouldn’t pay a 
cent of loss. That was only the begin- 
ning. . 

“There was 400 tons of silage in. the 
silos. And a lot of insurance on fodder. 
The adjuster proved to all of us that fod- 
der wasn’t silage after the darn stuff had 
been mussed up like self-rising bread. 
Both silos burned up too, and the agent 
had gone and included their investment 
as a part of the barn, simply because the 
barn roof was extended over, and used as 
a roof for the two silos. Well, Mister, 
the adjuster showed us why barns wasn’t 
silos, and vice versa. That wasn’t all he 
showed either. Listen. 

“Yes, I was here that day, so was about 
half the township. I told you before, the 
folks around here liked Horace Merrick, 
and what they thought of the old man 
went strong for the boy. If some insur- 
ance adjuster needed a licking, why there 
was folks hereabouts who would gladly 
do it: We was present to see the boy got 
a square deal. We learned a lot. 

“Carl owned a tractor, a power cream 
separator, a power clipper, two gas en- 
gines, a power hay hoist, a silage cut- 
ter, an electric driven pump jack, a new 
shredder that cost nearly $1,000 by itself, 
and a milking machine. Maybe a few 
other such power machines. Well, Mis- 
ter, what do you think? Every one of 
those machines burned up, and come to 
find out, not a cent of insurance was on 
any of them. 

“T saw the policy contract myself, it’s 
the truth. Here is how it read—it’s in 
every farm-fire policy issued—and none 
of us knew about it before: 

“*Blank insurance on tools, implements, 
and machinery, while on the premises as 
herein described, excluding power driven 
machinery. That’s what it read, Mister, 
the last part of it in fine print. Well, shed 
your tears, the boy didn’t get a dollar for 
all his power driven machinery loss, and 
he had lots of it. 


MS” Speer Carl began his remodeling 
work the old place had a small 
shack of a dairy. That’s it standing over 
there all by itself. The thing ain’t worth 
a $10 bill. Listen. The boy had built a 
new dairy house costing $2,500, and in it 
he had put about that much equipment. 
He told the agent to insure the new dairy 
but, not the old one, and when the ad- 
juster got busy with things it was found 
that $4,500 of insurance was plastered on 
that old shack over there, and nothing on 
the new building, or its contents. 

“He got hit some more with his equip- 
ment. All of it was carrying plenty of 
so-called protection, but instead of the 
policy paying the loss the boy had sus- 
tained, the adjuster showed where some 
equipment was a part of the building in 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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New York 


You Can’t Be 
Certain | 
About Pastures— 


UT you can always be sure of satisfactory 


results from Quaker Dairy Feeds. 


Herd Owned by the E. D. Cooper Estate, Java Village, 


Don’t take a chance on losing your profits 
and jeopardizing the condition of your herd 
by counting on an early pasturage which may 
be delayed by a late Spring. It is important 
at this time of year to continue to give your 
cows Quaker 24.% Dairy Ration, the reliable 
milk-and-profit producing feed. The most 
successful dairymen rely on Quaker 24% 


Dairy Ration the year round. Ask your 
Quaker Dealer. 






N DAIRY RATION) 


meaztetar kh 
sams CHICAGO, USA. 


WN 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher—is the complete 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 
16%). A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an 
entire grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 





BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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you're paying for fences why not own the 


sit 





lance your Crops and 


Increase your Bank Balance 


Good fence—Dixisteel—well placed on your farm will enable you to 
raise enough livestock, garden truck and small crops to meet every need 
of your family. Then the money from your main crop remains in the 
bank, ready to serve in far more profitable ways. Be sure the fence you 


Dixis 


extra long life an outstanding characteristic of Dixisteel Fence. 


is Dixisteel fence—made in the South for use in the South. The 
teel process of galvanizing gives maximum rust resistance and makes 
Wavy 


tension curves at six inch intervals on the line wires and four complete 
wraps at each hinge joint insure a taut, new looking fence long after 
ordinary wire would have to be replaced. There’s a Dixisteel dealer near 
you. His store is headquarters for farm, lawn and poultry fence, gates, 
steel fence posts, barbed and smooth wire, nails and staples. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all fence needs for your farm. 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 
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ABSORBINE 


iW. F. YOUNG, In an 


e- 


A forse free from blemishes 
sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
euccessfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 


time. 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


the MONET ees your Roofing direct $ from 





Brivanized Corrugated. 
Pecting. , Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 


—- in your own 
ny would get. All kinds and styles. 
Shingles and Asphalt 




















‘or yee. Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREe SAMP. - 
Raleigh = t Roofing Co. = 
Dopt. P-2 Raleigh, H.C. ff SS 
: COTTON GROWERS 














Write at onee for re. sop py of ty porton SEED 
RUN itis FR 


LEACH SEED GRADER co. 
Brownwood, Texas 





Dest. C 





Take Advantage of 
this FREE Service . 








Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


WOODS SEEDS 












The Progressive Farmer 


Tobacco, Peanut, Potato Outlook 


If You Grow Either, These Up-to-Date 
Official Forecasts May Help You 


HERE are two statements issued by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture every year that every intelli- 
gent farmer, should study. One is the an- 
nud “Agricultural Outlook Report” is- 
sued in January. The other is the report 
1 “Farmers’ Intentions to Plant” issued 
in late March. For this “Intentions to 
Plant” report 50,000 leading farmers scat- 
tered all over the United States send re- 
ports as to what percentage of increase 
or decrease is likely to be made in lead- 
ing crops in their home sections. Such 
information has been found very help- 
ful in previous years and may well be 
studied by every Progressive Farmer 
reader now in planning his 1930 crops. 
Here is the official statement of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
regarding present acreage and possible 
prospects for tobacco, peanuts, Irish po- 
tatoes, and sweet potatoes :— 


1. Too Much Increase in Tobacco 
Acreage 


NTENTIONS to increase tobacco 

acreage by 5.7 per cent compared with 
last year are reported by farmers. The 
intentions-to-plant reports indicate that 
the acreage of practically all types will 
be increased. The chief danger points are 
in the Burley, flue-cured, and the dark air 
and fire-cured types of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Flue-cured growers report 
that they i tend to plant an acreage 2 
per cent larger and Burley growers 15 
per cent larger than the unusually large 
acreage of 1929. Stocks of these types 
are expected to be larger at the begin- 
ning of the next marketing season than 
a year ealier. 

Flue-cured, Types 11-14.—An_in- 
tended increase of about 2 per cent is re- 
ported chiefly in southeastern North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


An average yield no larger than that 
of 1929 on the intended acreage would 
result in the production of 777,000,000 
pounds, while a yield equal to the 5-year 
average would make 795,000,000 pounds. 
Stocks on July 1 last were 590,000,000 
pounds. Next July they are expected to 
be from 610,000,000 to 620,000,000 pounds, 
so that the combination of increased pro- 
duction and larger stocks may mean a to- 
tal supply in excess of 1,400,000,000 
pounds compared with about 1,350,000,000 
pounds last season. Unless the quality 
excels that of the 1929 crop, the average 
price per pound is likely to be lower than 
growers received last year. 


Virginia Dark, Type 21.—An increase 
of 28 per cent in acreage as indicated 
with average yields, would result in a 
total production of about 30,000,000 
pounds compared with less than 25,000,000 
pounds in 1929. An increase in acreage 
from last year in the Virginia fire-cured 
district seems entirely justified, but an 
increase as large as 28 per cent carries 
with it the distinct possibility of lower 
prices unless the quality of the crop is 
exceptionally good. Consumption has ex- 
ceeded production during the past three 
years, with the result that stocks of_ old 
leaf have decreased. 

Burley, Type 31.—The Burley sit- 
uation is alarming. Farmers report an 
intention to increase acreage by about 15 
per cent, which would result in a total of 
approximately 478,100 acres compared 
with 417,200 acres in 1929. This acreage 
with an average yield of 827 pounds per 
acre would produce 395,000,000 pounds, 
75,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1929, and fully 100,000,000 pounds more 
than the usual annual consumption. 


The situation that is now developing in 
the Burley district is very similar to that 
of 1926 when growers realized only 13.1 
cents a pound for their tobacco. In that 
year production was 301,000,000 pounds 
and October 1 stocks were 466,000,000, 
making a total supply 767,000,000 pounds. 
This year stocks are likely to be about 
360,000,000 pounds and production any- 
where from 375,000,000 to 410,000,000. 
The total supply, therefore, will be 


-were harvested last year. 


roughly equivalent to that which + 
in the low price of 13.1 cents. 

Virginia Sun-cured, Type 37.—The 
increase of 8 per cent in acreage, re- 
ported by growers, does not. appear to be 
justified, Prices during the past season 
were higher than during the previous 
year, due largely to the quality of the 
crop. Consumption does not appear to 
be increasing, but is about equal to the 
present rate of production. 


csulted 


II. Peanut Growers Wisely Cutting 
Acreage 


EANUT producers report an inten- 

tion to reduce their acreage this sea- 
son about 5 per cent below that of 1929. 
The only important state indicating in- 
creased acreage is Texas, where farmers 
may plant 3 per cent more than last year, 
Assuming that the proportion of the crop 
to be harv ested for nuts will be the same 
as last year, a yield this year equal to 
that of the past 5 years would produce, 
on the intended acreage, a total of about 
891,000,000 pounds of peanuts, compared 
with 931,000,000 pounds last year. 


Farmers in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, the three states produc- 
ing mainly large-podded, Virginia type 
peanuts, contemplate a decrease in acre- 
age of more than 10 per cent. Such a 
decrease appears to be warranted, in view 
of present unsatisfactory prices. Prices on 
some grades have fallen further since the 
Outlook Report was published; there is 
a probability of a substantial carry-over 
of Virginia type peanuts, and the recent 
tendency in salted peanuts away from 
the large Virginias and towards the 
smaller and cheaper Spanish type peanut 
somewhat restricts the market for Vir- 
ginias. 

In the commercial producing states in 
the Southeast, which grow Spanish and 
Runner types of peanuts, producers in 
Alabama and Florida anticipate planting 
about the same acreage as last year. 
Georgia growers are planning an 8 per 
cent decrease. If yields this year in the 
three states equal those of the past five 
years, production will be about 7 per cent 
less than in 1929—a smaller reduction 
than appeared probable earlier this year. 
The present market situation alone sug- 
gests the desirability of a greater curtail- 
ment of acreage. Although stocks of 
both Spanish and Runners will probably 
be light at the close of the season, heavy 
crushing of peanuts for oil is primarily 
responsible for this situation; the recent 
slight increase in price is not sufficient 
to make peanuts attractive as a cash 
crop. 

Indicated reductions do not go so far 
especially in the Southeast and South- 
west, as seems warranted by prices paid 
for the 1929, crop and present market 
conditions, but prospective prices for 
competing cash crops are also not per- 
ticularly satisfactory. Peanut hay has a 
cash value; in some sections the propor- 
tion of the total crop hogged-off can be 
increased or diminished according to mar- 
ket conditions at harvest time. 


Ill. Irish Potato Outlook Moder- 
ately Good: 


Fp SPORTS from potato growers indi- 
cate that they intend to plant 
3,483,000 acres or 3.4 per cent more than 
Allowing 1.5 
per cent for usual loss of acreage from 
flood, hail, drouth, blight, and other 
causes, this intended acreage would leave 
about 3,430,000 acres for harvest com- 
pared with 3,370,000 harvested in 1929, 
3,837,000 in 1928, and 3,476,000 in 1927. 
A yield i in each state in line with the trend 
in recent years would result in a produc- 
tion from the intended acreage of about 
405,000,000 bushels. This produc tion 
would be practically. the same as in 1927 
when December 1° prices for the country 
averaged 96.5 cents per bushel, com- 
pared with $1.31 on December 1, 1929. 
The states which ship before July |, 
and in which much of the early acreage 
Concluded on page 18) 
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stronger, more powerful 








SIX-CYLINDER TRUCK 


-at greatly reduced prices! 


Vitally improved in every feature that makes a 
truck desirable for service on the farm—yet selling 
at greatly reduced prices—the new Chevrolet 
Utility 1% Ton Truck is winning overwhelming 
preference in rural communities everywhere. 


The famous Chevrolet 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor has been increased in capacity to 50 horse- 
power—for extra pulling power on hills and bad 
roads—as well as faster pick-up. 


New bronze bushed pistons—a new hot-spot 
manifold—and a heavier 48-pound 


And, most impressive of all, Chevrolet’s amazing 
fuel economy has not only been preserved—but 
maintenance costs have been reduced to an even 
lower level! 


Add to all these outstanding qualities the time- 
tested efficiency of such famous Chevrolet features 
asthe rugged over-size frame, the perfected 4-speed 
transmission, the powerful non-locking 4-wheel 
brakes, the full ball bearing steering mechanism 
—and you will quickly realize why farmers are 
turning with high enthusiasm to 





crankshaft assure greater smooth- The 
ness at every speed, less destructive 


$ 
Sedan Delivery... 595 


this latest Chevrolet achievement. 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer 


; M slain Choesi $365 ° e 
vibration, and consequent longer ee 520 today. Geta trial load demonstration 
life. Chassis. ++ +++ ++ of this remarkable truck. Learn for 


A bigger, stronger, more powerful 
rear axle makes Chevrolet stamina, 
reliability and durability more pro- 
nounced than ever before. 





116T $ 
be Cah. < 625 


Th $ 
Sn Delivery . 440 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
“lint, Michigan 








yourself how much more it gives 
you—in power, in strength, in capac- 
ity and in performance—for every 
dollar you pay! 


The New Six-Cylinder 
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VER before did I get such a big return on an investment,” writes 
a farmer friend. ‘‘I wrote to ten advertisers who offered interest- 
ing and valuable booklets. Here’s how I benefited. 

1. “First of all a book on rearranging the farm gave me an ideaon 
planning my fields for better crop rotation and greater convenience. 

2. “One of my postcards brought back a book that I wouldn’t sell 
for $10. It told me how to raise chicks for the early broiler market. 

3. “Just one suggestion out of a booklet helped me to rid my hogs of 
worms. It was the McLean County System of Swine Sanitation all boiled 
down in one, two, three order. 

4. “Then there was a formula for treating metal surfaces, so paint 
would stick, particularly galvanized iron. This pointer cost only a 
penny. 

5. “I was surprised to know there was anything new on horse feed- 
ing. But here, for a penny postcard, I learn how to feed less hay, keep 
my horses in good working condition and actually save on feed bills. 

6. “And I learned that cows, just like humans, eat more when things 
taste good. So, now we pay considerable attention to taste and variety 
in the cow barn and our milk check shows it. 

7. “One book I received from a smart manufacturer taught me how 
to save fodder. We recut and grind it now, there’s no waste and you 
should see the steers go for it. 

8. “One of my postcards went to a seed-corn man and I learned how 
I had been fooling myself by striving for big ears. Now I 

















row corn that ripens early and produces medium size ears 
8 P y P If you could look 


—lots of them. : behind the scenes, 
a8 9. “A cement company sent me plans for a septic tank you would be amazed 
that was so easy to build my wife wanted to know why we at the time and talent 


that go into the mak- 









didn’t do it ten years ago. San of Geant 

10. “And even so simple a thing as firing the stove or formative booklets 

furnace. I learned from a coal company’s booklet how to offered by advertisers. 

i ” Many represent years 

= put in the coal to get more heat and less smoke. a ataiy at eesenneh. 


These booklets and 


YOUR . 
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for them and mention 
this paper. 


‘ . ‘Wh, ‘Ya. 
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tee OAKLAND EIGHT 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








Illustrated above: The 4-Door Sedan ~« Body by Fisher 


An Eight of 


S i ppertzor Perfe OoVrmance adn d The year 1930 will see many farmers 


driving their first eight-cylinder auto- 

Remarkable Economy ‘a " mobiles. And those who select the , 

New Oakland Eight will find them- 

selves enjoying a number of special 

advantages. W Among these are Oakland’s superior performance and remarkable economy. For the engine of the 

New Oakland Eight is even smoother and more flexible than you might expect an eight to be. In addition, it develops 

a full horsepower for each 37 pounds of car weight. That is the reason for its tremendous pulling power, its 

snap and getaway, its impressive speed on hill or straightaway. VY And this fine 85-horsepower engine, with its 

full downdraft carburetion and manifold system, consumes no more gasoline per mile than many sixes of equal 

weight. Other sources of economy are its many features leading to long life. One is a short, rigid crankshaft which 

has no vibration period within the speed range of the engine. Another is a new two-plane cylinder head producing 

power impulses of uniform intensity. Main bearings are large and easily lubricated. Water jackets of unusual 

capacity surround the valves and pistons, affording, in combination with the new water recirculation system, 

exceptional cooling efficiency. And still other features which lengthen Oakland’s engine life are a full pressure 

lubrication system, rifle-drilled connecting rods which supply oil under pressure to wrist pin bushings, and the 

crankcase ventilation system which keeps water out of the engine oil. YY See the New Oakland ¢ 1 0 4. 5 
Eights now on display in the showroom of your Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Notice the smart beauty 


AND UP 


of their bodies by Fisher—the variety of their new Duco colorings. Then arrange for a demonstra- _ seven body. types. Prices 
. 0, b. Pontiac, Mich., plus 
delivery charges. Oakland 


tion. This we believe will make you an enthusiastic admirer of General Motors’ lowest-priced eight. Motor Car Company 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Oakland Eight 


Remember... you can buy an Oakland on special G. M. A. C. terms 
offered to farm buyers exclusively, with payments at convenient 


7 
wee am ws: year. ay/; ip 'Z Va) O "a 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list (f.0. b.) price when 
comparing automobile values . . . Oakland-Pontiac delivered IF 
Prices include only authorized charges for freight and delivery L, 0 THGAN1CEC 


and the chargefor any additional accessories or financing desired. 
































Pocket Knife 
R 3415 


PRIcE $] -50 


Ladies Scissors D 36 price *]-80 


PRICE $] 60 














A LIFETIME OF REAL SERVICE 


EMINGTON makes a wide range of patterns de- ity. Household slicers and paring knives are of Klean- 
R signed especially for farm use. It pays to buy _ blade (stainless) steel, with handles of walnut, or 
good cutlery—the only kind that Remington makes. of Bakelite—a handsome material that looks as 

Here are knives and scissors that are sharp. More well in the dining room as in the kitchen. These 
than that, they'll stay sharp a surprisingly long knives have received the seal of approval from the 
while. And when the time comes for resharpening Good Housekeeping Institute—a guarantee of 
they'll take a keen edge. tested quality. 


Remington scissors and shears are forged from Remington Cutlery is sold where good cutlery 





solid pieces of high-carbon steel. They are hollow- is sold. If you don’t find it at your dealer’s, send 





ground, and are perfectly fitted so that they cut _ his name with the price of the items you select 





smoothly and evenly from thejointstothe points. and they'll be forwarded promptly. Remington 





The blades in Remington pocket knives and Cutlery Works, Bridge- 











t Festedand Approveg Ss 










butcher knives are of the finest steel obtainable, —_ port, Conn. 





Sema HO. 2621 






hardened and temper- REMINGTON ARMS COMPAN Y, Inc. Good Housekeeping 
. P ee at \%, ° Insti SZ 
ed to insure uniform- Pays Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition ny Ne tousencerinc wach 
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ANNA RIDOUT, OF NORTH CAROLIN 


Achievement Club to win a 
certificate. 


First member of 





[ - SCOUTS SAY— 


————E J 
“y HAVE a good guide and I find that we 
| get along better if we take some advice 

from our advisors. I am interested in 
aviation and am studying on it now.’’—Royster 
McKeown, Blackstock, S. C. 

“In Binfield, Tenn., Theodore E. Tindell is 
publishing a neat little monthly, The Amer- 
ican Literator. Gilbert F. White, Celeste, 
Texas, edits Southern Lone Scout. Two in- 
teresting papers published by boys in other 
lands are: The Silver Fern, Robert G. Barr, 
345 Barbadoes St., Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, and The Good Citizen, Emil W. Zingg, 
P. 0. Box 483, Vancouver, B. C. Subscrip- 
tion to both is free.’”-—Glen T,. Hickman, Cabar- 
rus, N. C. 

“The Lone Scouts of this vicinity recently 
met and organized a tribe. We named it the 
Flying Eagle Tribe. There are four members 
as follows: William Woodward, chief; Tom 
D. Moore, sachem; Laurie A. McKeown, scribe, 
and Mathew W. Patrick, wampum_ bearer. 
Due to the fact that the members live far 
apart meetings will be held monthly.’”’—Wil- 
liam Woodward, Biackstock, S. C. 

“I have been wanting to join the LSA since 
I was nine years old. Now I am 12 and my 
opportunity has come. I am yet a tenderfoot 
for I was just j2 the other day but I think 
scouting great.”"—T. D. Moore, Jr., White 
Oak, S. C. 




















A 16-SQUARE WORD SQUARE 


By JOE LEE WATTS 





Crosswise 


2 8 4 


1, A stream cross- 
ing. 

2. Term used in 
hailing. 

3. Large stack. 

4. A donkey. 


Vertical 


. To till the soil. 
. State. 

. To sway. 

. Ditch 


(Answers will be found elsewhere on page.) 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





awn 


(Copyright, 
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Mrs. Brown thought I done wrong to 
~~ pel baby one of my dog’s bones to 
ied” but he’s got plenty more bur- 

All I got to do is sell two dozen boxes 


? corn salve and I get a dandy baseball 
or nothin’. ” 


bi 





| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL a 


William B. Woodward, GC, iedkaieel 
S. C., wants to hear from scouts who are in- 
terested in contributing and would like to 
join the Catawba Mail Tribe. 

Orville Ward, Vardaman, Miss., a new scout, 
is very much interested in corresponding with 
other Lone Scouts. 

Orval E. Faubus, GC, Box 21, Combs, Ark., 
a scout of five years’ standing, is interested 
in all phases of scouting, especially the sav- 
ing of the forests and the protection of the 
birds. 


ANSWERS TO WORD SQUARE| 








Crosswise Vertical 
1. Ford. 1, Farm. 
2. Ahoy. 2. Ohio. 
3. Rick 3. Rock. 
4. Moke. 4. Dyke. 





IS YOUR SIGNBOARD OUT? 
Lone Scout Howard McKenzie, Rt. 


4, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., suggests this for all the members 
of our tribe and we second his motion. A 
Lone Scout signboard located near the public 
road lets all passers-by know the type of boy 
who lives on that farm and may help him to 
make the acquaintance of other scouts. How- 
ard gets 12 points fot his drawing. 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 
| 



















MAN) 1S SOMEWHAT 
LiKE THE SAUSAGE-§S 
VERY SMOOTH OPON 
THE SKIN-— BOT 
YOU CAN'T TELL 
JUST FYACTLY BOW 
MOCH HOG THERE 
‘S WITHIN ) SE fr 


~ ae 





COU TY, ALA BAMA 
\S RESPONSIBLE” 
Fok TS OITTY—- 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 
Is to work with the construction gang, 
And not with the wrecking crew. 
—Sent in by Annie B. Garriss, 
Brunswick County, N. C. 











“Football player cut up bad— 
Thirty stitches,” signed the grad, 
**Where?” they asked him, horrified, 
“In his jersey,” he replied. 
—Sent in by Weldon Bratton, 
Cherokee County, S. C. 
HONORABLE MENTION 


John Turner Walston, Pitt County, N. C. 
Harry Carson, Pickens County, S. C. 


SO 


SIDELINE which is used little is 

the raising of minks for fur and 
breeding stock. These animals adapt 
themselves readily to captivity. The 
profits of mink raising are said by grow- 
ers to be second only to those of silver 
fox farming. . Leaflet 8 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives 
a lot of information on mink raising and 
may be obtained from the department at 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 
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How to Make 


PROFIT 


on COTTON 
This Year 


HEN cotton prices go down, of course 

it becomes more difficult to make a 
profit. That’s A-B-C arithmetic, because the 
margin between selling price and growing cost 
is smaller. 































































So it becomes absolutely necessary to reduce 
production cost per bale. And the sure way to 
cut the cost per bale is not to cut down your 
fertilizer investment but to cut down your 
acreage to what you can adequately fertilize 
with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 








In other words, more bales on fewer acres. 


1007 supervised cotton demonstrations 
all over the South showed this amazing 
result ...every dollar invested in Chil- 
ean Nitrate brought back $5.70...a net 
profit of $4.70 from every dollar’s worth 
of Chilean Nitrate. On the per acre 
basis, an average of 180 lbs. of Chilean 
Nitrate increased the yield by 416 lbs. 
seed cotton and made net profit of 
$23.08 per acre. 





The above figures cover side-dressing applica- 
tions exclusively. When Chilean Nitrate goes 
under the crop too, yield and profit show even 
better increase. 


Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural 
nitrate fertilizer. It isn’t new and untried. It 
has been used for 100 years and has added mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to farmers’ in- 
comes. More than 900,000 farmers used it last 
year. It isn’t too late to get all you want. See 
your dealer or write our nearest office. See 
addresses below. 


Free Book on Fertilizing 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells 
just how to meet today’s conditions. Free. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail 
with your name and address written on the 
margin. 

























1830-1930... One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
~ American agriculture. 


., Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-M 








Profitable\; 


"IvS sODA NOT tuUCcK” 


, rops , 
Y ae t 
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Potatoes Cotton 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; Carolina Foster, cotton seed, $1.25 bushel, f., 
) 1 large lots, $1.25. Old dealer. Quality and count guar- Maxton, N. C. R. M. Morgan. ee. 
anteed. Ase ameron, Baxley, Ga. OSS Va A, M. Jones’ Tennessee northern grown “Half and 
‘ 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican Half cotton seed, the earliest cotton grown. Pp 
‘ ° 9? Sms Pies fs ie ; r . Tice $3 
Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell Potato plants, $1.50." April and, May delivery. Ref- per_undred. Lexington, ‘Tenn _ 
“ai : $e * aes ams, Alms, Cook’s 30 ; 
) This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINTA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It UomErs: 2 sound, ‘100 pe Rag og + Posistant, ode 
wilt sor wane severtnete to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. ~ | Porto Rican Potato plants, government inspected, ‘Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. _ Whippo 
en as i rder.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date Additiona April delivery; $2, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75. Well rooted, Sadiores , nin d Chaat - ‘hoi 
insertions same rate. ; ah Naty a3 Se packed in mos ‘Cash with order. Owens Brothers, ead wietcidly Breen and Gaon Tatleees Boll cotton eo i 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in largkr type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per Den rs $4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Pet sen an Uv 
inch in table below. Genuine Porto Rico, Potato plants, $1.75, thousand ; ville, Ga. Bi Gouth Cai 
Wrst aa crea vcaieel Gnaks dictat.- aisbeasiatlon atti whola dauiber Anuuaihencath aaltat ano : re 5,000, $1.60: 10,000, $1.50; 50,000, $1.25; f.0.b., cash So na South ©: 
: it ‘ 1 Y P d é é your name and ad- s : ee Trice.—Early, easily picked, hangs well Selected 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. Rt fm gentietaction guaranteed. “D. W. Black, long staple, good yielder and as free from disease ag eaive. 1 
— ‘ 3 a KY | hard to beat. 25 ~ bushel South Ca 
ition— Circulation—| States Covered— Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato alf and Ha . N. A. Kimrey, Meba Cc. ——— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N.C x 6. d Vi oa eer eee plants, raised from the vine, $2 per 1,000 at bed; —§ Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed; oun, a0 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark. W ‘Tenn. Te per ort 37:00 Lh ma ice Sg ond eae eae a": by J. H.  ginned and recleaned on farm by the grower; Sl pe Union, G 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80/000 Ky., Middle and ©. Tenn. nd Liab 3's0 per ane Moore, 5 ©. Hargett St., Raleigh, bushel in 5 bushel bags. This is the kind the mills —— 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7e per word $7.00 aoe en Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown slips by Pay_a premium for. B. F. Shelton, Speed, N, ¢, Choice 
— sesgucesese peed Texas and So. Cena - 9c per word $8.50 per inch prupsis peseal post. ~~ shipment in April, 3 ee. —— eo 
ve editions... sand; May Ist to 15th 75; May 16th to 31st, $1.50; = 7 on 
Whole South .....- Sh abe 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch after June Ist, ” $195. ‘ ra express collect, 25¢ less. PIE oS a ge ELAND Brunson, _ 
Address Classified Adv eae ri * Order early and specify shipping date, H. F. Hardy, EI Choice 
ertising Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. LaGrange, N. C. _ Play re Order direct from_ the orig. % 
i cp Re purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, See — . oe at - Experiment 
Potat Tomato—Cabbage—Oni prepaid: $2 1,000. Collect: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage ations. as a ime wor record (30 
arms or ale or ent o— abbag nion plants, orepetd: $1.50, 1,000. Collect: $1, 1,000. To- bales on 10 acres) and four bales on o 
,000. ne, 
Plants Now.—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: 500, 68e: mato plants, Marglobe, Bonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- No cotton has ever come near these yields, 
North Carolina 1.000, $1. Ruby King,’ Pimierito, Hot ert: dis bouts Pian Gon One customer writes that it would set Buchan: 
000. rom Li , . . m . al. in ‘ [ 
| Alias nae eit Oe teices seit teal camel. Santis, pt shipment. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Pembroke, Ga. any man free that was in -debt, that he = ae 
tion located two miles of Lenoir, N. C. Over 400 , Porto Rican Potato Plants.—Passed all inspections made two bales per acre on medium land, —— 
acres with 3,000 apple trees; $4,000 cash will close Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 per April delivery: 1,000 lots $2; 5,000 lots, $1.50 thou- Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. 
, pana = ears easy terms. P. 0. Drawer -697, 1008" P Senang Ba a ero = a sand. Larger quantities quoted at your request. Order Ordinarily we are sold out and sending Ww 
ee Se ,000. 3 orris Plant Co., Valdosta . é 
G , , » now for future delivery. Terms, cash with order. Ref- back checks before now, but farmers have Extra f 
eorgia. erence, Baxley State Bank, Altamaha Plant Co., been late getting their money, hence we seed, $2 
Texas oretttified porto Bicen Potato plants, $2 thousand : Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. ~ have enough left to fill reasonable orders J, A. Du 
rer four thousand, 75. Marglobe Tomato, $1.50 i : . a 
Why keep on paying rent when you can+buy good Sweet . 2.5 > . Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 50, $2.25; 
ea a on a South Plains of Texas? Prices range Farm, ‘sate a Prompt shipments. Tuten Plant Strawberries 50 or more, $2.00. : ‘ an 
rom to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 — ; 300 Klondyke Strawberry plants $1. 50 Lucretia A wire will put seed to in ti 
; : ~ 5 F a é you in time to Clean I 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% Buy c.o.d. frostproof plants. All varieties Cabbage, awh v. ¢ : 7 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- Pet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee North Carctiiie. Pe: Mi Cn ee plant next day, by express. Asheville, 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops Me, large plants and prompt shipment... Reliable PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
dependable and make good profit. Th lands at Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. Strawberry Plants. race bee yo world’s best ever- i 
g D ese located J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga 
- Mi nigel Ngee = — counties; good towns, Cabbage, Tomato plants. Joe’s plants grow profita- — = S: Ba $2; Re a a sage et —— Hardy 
, Foads and fine climate, For illustrated folder ble fa: : q , Ww é collec 20 leading varieties at money saving prices. Gatifed:.s a Mexivi “9 é y 
write B. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., Be Om he 8 eas Tite, patted Ginsege-fvee Catalogue free, M. 8. Pryer, B3¥. et: Md. eee Ale (ee Ee tee cone 95% pur 
' ock, Texas. Joe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. , , * Plants:bady Thompson Strawberry : $1: de- a, Crop Improvement Association. Free catalog, a 
i Yoodleaf Certi See , , 7 36 var 
3! _ Porto — gm sei Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet Pertes. Lac 26 devere. a = — aa _ ——_~ a * Ss beans, Ru 
' eppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- — - a hyne’s Cook has led seven years in the wilt-resist- Write for 
{ Plants lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid dtolpperaanenh. ant tests at the Alabama Experiment Station; leads man, Ga. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. Tomato or ranks high oan stations. poe per bushel; quan- Biloxi 
. NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS ae - ——____—_—___—— tities cheaper. nyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, ° 
Pure P Pota ‘ r —- d Mar- 
Sma tie avers exnete to guy ranaprtaten | in” feast doa lly “aA “cn eusegaed, ge S00 fL.90" oad Rion SOE ea 
fer otes a ‘“‘prepa 1.65 1,00 s a " 5 .  Sehre , Ea atks : 
See aaa ad" MrT w'tncn Cotte | Haha a_i adage Aso hemes Stamm, Be Pat, Pi WILT-RESISTANT COTTON seep ARE J = 
a dv ers an uyers. : - 
ne Plants.—We have them; Wakefields and Nursery Stock SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER I 
Plat Dutch: Be: 5 : 75; postps 
Bulbs Expressed, $1.25 ‘eeauek ones ed ee ea i 3 these columns will introduce Mr. aL f, SOE : : 
12 gorgeous Dahlias and 12 Gladiolus $1 a Rush orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant coe RF — Bieri bom pearing bel gp aapnge 
ee Dowes eek 15 Giediehes Si. postpaid. (o., Franklin, Va. Fruit and aes Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- a jet T Bag and I know ; hase 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Roses. Wonderful catalogue. Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- cl a A a Bien a+ fealetnae eae. _ ot ae Cantineant 
Gladshlis Farms, Chicopee Falls, Mass, " ing varieties: 500, 85c; 1.000, $1.50, Onion, Collard , Brult Freee. Pecan, trees, Orns mcanen wanted, “Cons, COVINGTON-TOOLE WILT-RESISTANT atity 
——————— Fe Pe ES Q : 5 5 . le - Bi N- oi sie Ls uality 
Grow Dahlias and Gladioli for pleasure or profit. healthy plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. y Newton F 
No flowers give so much for the onthe Write iceiee Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT a 
list. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. © ~.._.. . CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT eantee 
- Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Jerse: d seh 
. Flowers pg Me eon plants from A iy cuttings and treated, eedas poet gd Anse  g at GAS per 100-omm burg, Va. 
.50 thousand; postpaid, ading varieties Tomato, '§ y 
Splendid Dahlias and improved Chrysanthemums, 12 Egg, Pepper, Beet, 50; transplanted, $5 thousand. Beans WANNAMAKER-CL EVELAND No. 22 ar om 
i assorted $1. Mrs. R. L. Neal, Rt. 7, Reidsville, N.C, W-_B. Lee, Benson, N. C. WILT-RESISTANT and Port 
i - , Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT peel 
i 12 varieties hardy Chrysanthemums; urn collection, High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. an “ oe * - . Healthy 
; 15 varieties, or 8 varieties Dahlias, $1.50 prepaid. varieties, $1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.2 Bermuda On- Mung Beans, ne : bushel $9; peck $2.50. H. G At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. layers, 
Mrs. J. C. Deweese, Prospect, Ala. : ion $1. Collards $1.. Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby Mos vos Schelf "cit 7. Mo. ota Aapaliesy a oe i Spencer, 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the King Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt - 2 E wes - is My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- Chick 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only i oor packing. Quitman Potato Co., oats Sporkied Velvet B —_ on all kind of Snap est wilt-resistant seed in the South today Gitalogus 
~ Pia le noon a eee re = a . —_** and they are especially suited for poor Stuarts I 
ompany, Springfield, Il. omatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; millions ready. 3iloxi Beans, $2.85; delivered your station. Win- , 
Pot T Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss, stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. — ee yee Looe Butt Ovp; 
° Cc . 0, The; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet P : 5 = 5 : eRe ee 
otat omato abbage—Onion 500: 100, 75e. _ a oe pod OO LTS; Early Speckled Velvet, 120 pounds $3. Cash with of all the other varieties is about % o Relves, 
Nice Cabbage and Tomato ) plants: $1, 1,000. Clark 1,000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; ‘1,000; “95: order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. inch, TI x i Reds 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. Cowpeas; Soybeans; Velvet Beans; Peanuts. Write — : ll om eenioiger _ ore aarl pe 2 oe ected, 
: Ps ' 7 . S. iin is and all varieties pick good and all have goo Far J 
Wakefield Cabbage and Stone Tomato plants: 85c z ‘ Sa ee ¢ ae eave for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. s ex s , FOO Farms, J 
1,000; 500, 55c, True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. PP gg gage pag ge ee Er Mammoth Brown Soybeans for sale at $1.75, f.o.b. size bolls except Covington-Toole which is Mathis 
All leading Tomato plants: 100, 50c: 300, $1.25; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Pepper Hertford, N. C., by Eastern Cotton Oil Company. small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear- layers, 
=. $3.75. eka Farm, Claremont, c’ . plants: 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50, Bermuda Onion plants, Select ly Speckled Velvets, $1.40 bushel.  Otoo- liest of all and best suited for rich lands me.) 
ee = = iene ene size: 5 5e; 2! f ost ps , m & 7 <0 .4 2 
rse anc ~ Charle ston Cabbage: 200, 2 1,000, oat shipment fg NT ref wr fone 06.50; Zatenos 9%. 1. 3. Falmer. Zomnilie. Ga. and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per: ys 
$1. 50; postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. F eee: Zt Zetlous $2.10; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and = Rig 
Cabbage plants: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 4 Otootans _ 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N.C. culled, making them more valuable. Write age 
5 000 sea ata i incall Pee Ry dag I onc Fine Plants Ready.—All open field grown, we t- ‘ , seer For Sa 
a ddl expressed. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, oq selected 50 to bunch, fall janet Aa tS Biloxi and Se Yellow Soybeans for sale, $2 for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my Write for 
- labeled separate, packed carefully, good delivery guar- 2° bushel ; cash with order. J, C. Mallard, Rosehill, seed and my hill dropping planter which 
Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; anteed. Tomatoes: Earliana, June Pink, Baltimore, North Carolina, _ - — lants cott ‘al ] I d’”’ and k 
} postpaid. 5,000, $5; express. Patrick Plant Company, Marglobe, Stone, Bonny | Best, John Baer; postpaid: Genuine Otootan Soybeans; fine “seed, "produced, “my- Pp OD - AEAer SPER ane mace 
{ Omega, Ga. i Wachter 100, 35c; 800, T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1 self; recleaned; $5.50 per bushel. N, P. Gilchrist, % more per acre. The booklet is free for 
Mrenantinis: Be NAO Oo AlaceiG EGG LCA thousand, Cabbage: Jersey Webofeld, Charieston Wake- Laurinburg, N. C. the asking and if you will farm according 
‘ a ye . ¢ ~ (ava ald, enhagen anc ‘h, sa » B @ (i = = a “ - H : 
' yepper. ai Prompt shipment. Barber Plant Co., Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Giant, intenty cand ee Sale.—Five et bushels Ninety-Day Velvet to this booklet you will cut your cost $5.0 = 
paxiey, Mot, Cayenne; postpaid: (50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50 ; eans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five er acre and increase your yi 5 per cent, $12.00 
eae New spring grown plants: 500, 75¢; 1,000, 1,000, : ); express, $2 thousand. y Snowbali bushel. C. S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. P ne yield 25 pe Anconas, 
$1. acked to reach you fresh. Mitche "a ~.’ Cauliflower, ‘postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c; 500, $3. J palance ( 
Thomasville, Ga, ¢ esh itchell Plant Co., peer eee ee, Ga. a Cane W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. Greenback 
Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Onion plants: 500, $1; Suv ) ane, 10 3 : ai Jee Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed: also Clove- April § 
Be Reem, Comets, Poets, Onion vlamis: 500, Hs cles siSecl, ote, Ne.Domme O10: Pompeld. | Neck sand A8te3, Staple 1 te 1-26, | Bearpioed snd oa di 
i Holcomb, Courtland, Va. J . : ; ed by the state department. All grown, ginne¢ $10. Roc 
i : . ane Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane, Cleaned on our farms. It pays to plant the best. Shop, Sct 
i ois te . vere Lettuce, Beet plants: ert. Sap great Destiee! and =e ates Aad Has produced two hundred gallons to acre. 10 pounds Prices and quantities on demand. B, F. Shelton & — 
; , 15¢ , $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Mrs. i on write to Roc en Far 7 each- $1.7! tpai atal ans Mem- Sons, Speed, N. C. ay 
con. Seki, Ge 75; prepaid {rs. Julia iene tae Wr Atlee fla" Lag eee d. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem peed Cc Rocks, R. 
SN Ee SP os eee neavy mi 
TO ad plants: $2, 1,000, Tomato, $1.2 Pepper, Potatoes Amber, Orange, $3.95 hundred pounds, Texas Seed- Lespedeza Farms, y 
=. se iy gr ead after received. Georgia ed Ribbon or Japanese Honey, $5 hundred pounds, New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3 bushel. Jno. Qhality 
a arm, axley, Ga. Potato plants: 2.25, 1,000; prepaid. Order now Cash with _order, Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. W. Wilson, Dyer, Ten laying ft 
. = - , u , . ——_, $$$_______—— Ww aying fic 
: seamenen's : anbage plants; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; ), Murray, Catawba, N. C, Cane Seed for’ early fodder. Amber, 100 mee Lespedeza, | $3 =r Korean, 320 pound. re $69. 
ostpaid. nion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- Croatia F ( *kinghe . % range $3.75; mixed fodder cane $3.50; 6 ee ae . . Todd, 
paid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, oneal P lant Co... Box cue a Bican, Sagrain Sits: Texas Seeded Ribbon $5. Catalogue pmo Rigg: a —— Other soot, Oe — 
: 8, 7 000, : , ‘ a s, Da . Ala. oe ‘ata 
Cabbage and Tomato plants: 5,000, $4.75. Porto Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000 Strong po As __ __ 5 50 ock, Rhi 
Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50; cash with order. plants, full count guaranteed. J ““p! Holland, Lenox Cc $3.50 #. $10 hund 
Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. Georgia. F oe — ri3j orn LESPEDEZA SEED Creamery, 
i ‘ ere. ee 
~ . : a Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, $2.50 bushel. Edge- 3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) i 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO $1160 ner 10007 5-000, $7, Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Weed Farm, Crofton, Va. oe =? Stipbed 
PLANTS: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at Macon, Ga. New Crop—Pan-caught—Triple Recleaned. guarantee 
$1.60 per 1,000, Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, Clemson College Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other - slatchery, 
JERSEY AND CHARLE STON WAKE- inspected, o.50 per thousand, W. Jesse Davis, Scotia, “LTATHAM’S DOUBLE” obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000,  —w2_Sarolina corn and its development has been spection, check, money order or sight draft. Fr 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c — 4,000. : apecteds 1 000 skin p Rerto Rico Potato plants, treated, , hobb fi PRSAt The price is acl Bottom—the seed best Bom 
- nspecte 0, 0 1 d ¥ - 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- terfield, , sithact stebprcadeoes oe x Boe ns ny si —— eee on market. Pureb 
4 . a+ oe an ears. e are makin a supreme 7 
Becosea suarautes Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Southern 7 g P 40 DAYS YET TO PLANT Legho 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid, J. F. Punch, Newton, fort to develop the best corn ever produc- LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASS'N abe 
5g ee mearie North Carolina. ed in North Carolina and are more con- . lg right | 
Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion Geareia_Carciina Pili . ing >, ’ : : : n : — Calhoun City, Miss. inform 
en Sey-aunvemn’ Ot thousand: (by aaail @l, and Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto cerned about its pleasing you with high $3.50 $3.50 
postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75 thousand; s —$—— CRI 
; : 3, Tifton : five thousand, $8. yields than the number of bushels sold. air ‘sists: cambiaens Maasai i, $3. per bushel Route 
Trost pr Cabbage See ants: § 50c: . New crop, pan-caug' sspedeza seer 
500, ve "1.0 00. thane, Onion. 3 1g ee ae gy od Pure red and yellow Porto Rican | Fag plants, ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed sold. Price Nothing but  strietly clean, dependable ‘seed Per Chick 
teed. R. R. "Lankfor ranklin, Va, ae per Lo Eas Postpaid, $2.25, John B. $3.75, general field selected; for special seed Seen, Coe Shippers’ Association, Coffeev"™ Reds, Ho, 
Cabbage, Onions, Collards, Tomatoes: 500, $1; 1,000, plat selection and registered, $4.25 bushel. Stock. Oy 
$1.75 Potatoes, Pepper: $1. 1,000, $2.25; é a _ n ° Peanut Sty Poult 
id. Branan, PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS Cash with order. nuts —— 
D tna 20 ae ee Certified and pure: $1.75 per 1,000. F. P. LATHAM, ORIGINATOR Selected farmers’ stock Runner Peanuts Want 
id Toe 2a Be ‘ 1,000, $1.50; I . I . A $3.40 hundred pounds; thousand pounds, 3 Snead, 
prepalk 0,000, 50; expressed. eanatot 1,000 Belhaven, North Carolina Wh ener ap Ach with ordet one ye; 
$2.50% spre paid, _R. Councill, Franklin, Y : : ; W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD FLORIDA es ’ , White Spanish, $4.50 hundred pounds, Cash w! Legh “ag 
2 a soe is ’ Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. _ nn born, 
abbage, Onions, Collards, Tomatoes: 500, $1; 1 —_ Tian hn Maka Baad an ot “ee =e, Va. 
$1.75, Potatoes, Pepper: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2.2 Porto Rico Potato aint for sale, $1.35 per 1,000, I FOI Seed | Peanute.--U, Te grade. at van ten — 
postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. f.o.b, Government inspected; April, May, June de- Buchanan's Barly Surprise Corn; earliest white flel« Pee; nal bags of about £5 pounds, 1%e to le ace o 
1 bag lots, 4%c. Tk lly’ sells %4¢ To B; 
2 livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. corn grown. $1 : pestnsid. Catalogue free. hict “i i ae: s aig sic he i otta My mmissary ° Teaso; marr 
‘: Early Jersey, Charleston W oye Cabbage plants: w ; ; x > “ Buchanan's, Me $ uigher than other varieties. Shields Con hablo 
500, 60c: 1,006, $1: 5,000. $ stpaid. Gatisfac- ¢ Whe n in need of pure Porto Rico Potato plants at¢ © ————————— — land Neck, N. C. __ nnn Tan, 100 
pied pusrenioes. Allen Griffith ou fant Co., Calvary, $1.10 Chousend. RON He FONE speed Gone. eae, aes ta selec hed ogy: a ar if oy taba hy white P — 
eorgia. . se >. 2 are able. adge ~« Carter, Coffee. grain, small cob a ; ha $1.75; bushel $ De eas 
TEs Georgia. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N New 1 
; — " es, —_ Ss 9 wae ase a is ‘yde 8. Davi Prom 
Porto Ricans, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 to Rico and Early Triumph Potato ) plan 500, Mostty Prolific. Seed Corn, the old reliable “crib filler, bar aaa as; prices reasonable. Clyde Butt Teg 
pe 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000, April and $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Collect: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, small cob, deep grains, high yields. Selected for 2 : ne Ca pinele ihe 
mf per Tomato and Cabbage plants, $1.50 per $8; 10,000, $15. Tomato plants: 800, 60c; 500, 80c; ears per stalk, $2.50 per bushel f.o.b, Calhoun City, Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Ped anute ae . & Rose 
ae. Plant with order, Satisfaction guaranteed. 000, $1. ‘50; prepaid. Collect, $1 per thousand. Miss. Check, money- order or ¢.o.d. Calhoun County Seed, Chufas, ete. Large or small lots. , 4 $9.04 
a nt Co., Alma, Ga. joutheastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. Farm Bureau, Calhoun City, Miss, prices. H. M, Franklin & Company, Tennille, 
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Peas 
Recleaned Black Peas, $3.50 bushel, J. H. Bender, 
EE 
“Gray Cr bushel. H. L. Stephene 





gon, Rt 





F 
Vernon, 
25; Mixed 











Whippo« 

$3. Choice ste nil 

“Choice Mix .50 bushel; straight Irons, 
Clays, nowns, United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Care slina 


——_ 


ee 
Selected s Velvet _and“Soybeans. At- 


as, 








Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Rhode Islan 
tocks Vhite Leghorns: $12 
your s e for chicks hate hed, 


Barred and White 
delivered. Hatch 
returning them c.o.d 




































114,000 capacity, Set eg any day, any number. 
Unger’s Hatchery, Saluda, Ye 

Quality ( chicks. —Barred “Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds: $12.9: 100. Tancred strain White Leghorns, 
$11. lackinns orders for May delivery at $10.95, 100, 
for Rocks and Reds; Leghorns, $9 $1 down, balance 
c.0 -d. Ww Todd, Aulander, ; 

~ Chicks.—Tancred Single Comb Leghorns : $10, ~ 100. 
Barred Rocks: $11, 100. White Rocks and ‘Reds: 
$12, 100. Mixed: $9, 100. 4%e less in 500 lots, le 





less in 1,000 lots. Add le if less than 100 lot. Get 





Plymouth Rocks 


3lood tested, state certified, 

ion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks. Chic’ . 

ipkins Reds, $14. frank Lescanec, Petersburg Va 
Parks Barred Rock eggs, from Record of Perforr 

pedigreed and Cream A ings, direct from 3 

$1.50 to $4 per 16; $7 to per. 100. Permit 65C30. 

Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Rich, dark red mahogany plumage. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 





se ion ond produc- 

















tractive P Moore, Seedsman, Brunson, my circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, Red color plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. F9, 
South Cart jlina. Box % McAlisterville, Tyrone, Penna. 
Choice, sound Cowpeas; C lays, Two-Crop, Unknowns, 2 = 
Irons, and 90-Day Velvet Beans; reasonable. Farmers BLOGD TESTED CHICES Sussex 
Tni rifford, _ 5. Cc. 
Union, _Giffor Our flocks won first and second best dis- Moore, 


Choice Seed ‘Peas, Velvet Beans and Soybeans, Im- 








mediate shipment. Very attractive prices. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded, D. F. Moore, Seedsman, 
Brunson, S. C. 
Choice selected Mixed Peas, $3.20 per bushel. 
Clays, Whippoorwills, Six-Week, $3.35 per bushel. 
90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 per bushel. 
Lightsey Bros., Brunson, S. C. 
+ cece lle 

Rape 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage crop 
for young stock. 5 pounds $1; $1.75; postpaid. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 
Extra fine Parker County Tom Watson Watermelon 


seed, $2 pound. Write for prices on wholesale lots. 
J, A. Durham, Weatherford, Texas. 


Wheat 


Clean a seed, $2 per bushel. 
Asheville, N. 





Dale Thrash, 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satistied. George Bowman, Concordia, 

All varieties Peas, Otootan, Laredo and Biloxi Soy- 
beans, Running and Bunch Velvet Beans, Cotton Seed. 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 


Sweet Clover 
Return sane 
Kansas. 








man, Ga, 
Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Beans. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland” cotton seed. 


Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
i Ds 


Inc., LaGrange, N. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Australorps, 25c; Rocks, 1lc; 


Leghorns, Anconas, 10c. 
Continental Hatchery, York, Pa 





Quality chicks; custom atehing; popular prices. 
Newton Hatchery, Newton, N. 

Purebred Barred Rocks “and Reds. ~ Strong, husky 
chicks guaranteed. D. Birchett’s Hatchery, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





Barred Rock, White Leghorn chicks, eleven to thir- 
teen cents; pril-May delivery. Kenley Hatchery, 
Portsmouth, Va. 





liveable chicks from selected stock, High 


Healthy, 
layers, true color, prices right. Bakers Hatchery, 
Spencer, N. C. 





Chicks.—Vigcrous, strong, easy to raise. All breeds. 
Catalogue free. Extras in each order. Draft Hatchery, 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Keiser’s Single 
Buff Orpingtons. 
Keiser, 





Comb Brown Leghorns and oo 
Excellent matings. Catalog. w. 
Grampian, Pa. 
Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sorted, $8: 
Farms, 


Leghorns: ~ 100, $9; heavy as- 
prepaid; 100% live delivery. Central 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—-Guaranteed to live. 


layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


Purebred Reds, Rocks and Leghorns for sale. We 
only handle the best and sell at the chea apent price. 
Rocky Mount Hate ‘hery, Rocky Mount, N. 


For Sale.—Spe al ciscount on chicks for May, June. 
Write for our free price list and catalogue; all leading 
1 Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, 





Heavy 
Catalog 
Kansas. 

















varieties. henando 
Virginia. 











Purebred “chicks _f¢ r sale 
and Reds, $13 per 100. Custom hatching, 
112 eggs. Address Holland’s Hatchery, 
North ¢ arolina, 


Rocks 
50 per tray 
Rt, 2, Lucama, 


every We Inesdi ry. 


KR; 








$12.00 Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns, Sheppard 
Anconas, $12 Barred Rocks, $14. $1 with order, 
balance c.o.d. Postage paid. Blue Ribbon Farms, 


Greenback Tenn 
ieee 








April Specials 


“He llo, 
Jimmy Rogers, 75e 


World record, Carter Family, 
; one free each hundred chicks, 





















$10. Rocks, Reds, eahiene Anconas, Calloway Music 
Shop, Schlater, Miss. 
a chi standard bred, production type. Brarred 
seen, h Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $9.75; 
aeavy ; prepaid; live delivery. Ozark 
arms, tphalia, Mo. 

Quality Ch icks -Thousands every week from heavy 


on free range. Rocks or Reds: 100, $12. 
postpaid. $1 down, 
ulander, N. C, 





Fi 
balance c.o.d,* W. 


play at S. C. State Fair, 1929. 
“They are Best by Test” 
Quality and Health Combined 


R. I. Reds, B. Rocks: $15.00, 100. Weyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, W. Rocks: $16.00, 100. 
Leghorns, $14.00. Giants, $20.00. Special 


low prices on large orders. Postage pre- 
paid. Delivery guaranteed. Free with or- 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide. 


CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS AND 
HATCHERY Columbia, S. 
Largest and Oldest on Atlantic Seaboard 





Write for prices on ‘our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks; and these fa- 
mous chicks cost no more than ordainary chicks and 
we give free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Ch:cks.—For 20 years 
Hampton’s Black Leghorns have proven themselves. 
The greatest layers of large white eggs and profit pay- 
ers on the American farms today. A trial will cons 
vince you of their superior merits. Circular free. 
A. E. Hampton, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 








FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 3Q0, = or 1,000 


chicks. Without any increase in cos Health 
Certified Chicks from —, Ane Flocks all 
Standard Breeds. Immedia 00% live delivery, 


no waiting. 28th year _ p< My Get__ free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 

Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 

Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, tivable, electric- 
hatched chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, 
$11; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12. S- 
sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, 
prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, 
Wellsville, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $13 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $12 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 














Kwaliteed state certified chicks. Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
horns; bred for color, egg production, and blood tested 
five consecutive years for bacillary white diarrhea by 
the Virginia State Department of Agriculture. All 
chicks shipped under state label. Catalog and price 


list free. Order early so we can supply your wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., Box 458-C, MHarrison- 


burg, » Va. 

Baby Chicks. ea quality. Thousands each week, 
Single Comb White Leghorns: 100, $13; 500, $62.50; 
1,000, $120. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds: 100, 
$14; 500, $70; 1,000, $1 Barred Rocks: 100, $14; 
500, $70; 1,000, $130. Hatched from free range flocks. 
Order from this ad. Free literature. 100% live de- 
livery. Thompson Hatchery, Inc., P. O. Box 502, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Anconas 


American Mottked Anconas.—Record 
white eggs, extra large type, 
matings, low prices. Catalog. 
Grampian, Pa. 


layers, large 
exceptional markings, fine 
American Ancona Farms, 





Andalusians 


Single Comb Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, 


$1.50; 100, 
$7. M. Laymon, Mt. ford, Va. 








Realiinks 


Giant Light Brahmas.—Chicks, eggs, Extraordinary 
large breeders, fine color, record layers, standard bred, 
low price. Catalog. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. a 














pcatamba County Chicks. —White Wyandotte, Barred 
$10; Rhode Island Red, $12 hundred; White Leghorns, 
c lundred. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Catawba 
Teamery, Hickory, N. C, 

gible, husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
peal c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Fananteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
=ttchery, Box S-3, _Windsor, Mo. 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 
From one day to three weeks old 

From Our own flocks—electrically hatched 

pirebred Barred Rocks, Reds and White 

eghorns. Carefully culled and inspected 

or health and high egg production. Start 

right by getting our catalog, price list and 

information on how to raise chicks. 

ae’ BERGER POULTRY FARM 
Waynesboro, Va. 





Chicks 9 c 
Reds, Rocks, meh 
Btock. Our 
ery 


up. Also 4, 8, and 
r both ghorns and Minorcas, 
20th year. Catalog free. 

ry Farm, Box 18, 


12 weeks old. 
State inspected 
Keystone Hatch- 
z Richfield, Pa. 
make profit of $3 to $5 per hen? 0. ¥. 
_ South Boston, Va., cleared $4.92 per hen i 
‘ for catalog and prices of Rock, Red. 
chicks. Garber Hatchery, Harrison- 





Want ¢ 
awed. 4 








Pp . 
lace orders immediately 


oD Barred Rae for the big, husky, Tip- 


and White Leghorn chicks at a 

nce Inquirerg please print name. Guar- 
ive deli , T y > ; 2 

Harrisontyuge. +4 delivery, Tip Top Poultry Farm, 



















New Low Whol 2 
pon Dt shipments. Pr 
Binge fe’; Anconas, h assorted, $7. 

8 yoarted Rocks, $8.90; White, Buff Rocks, 


Chick Price: 00 
rey 


weekly. 
100%. “deli Whi 





) per 100: 









. ao 80.30" 


Vhite, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 








Mo’ mixed assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, 











Cornish 
Dark Cornish eggs for sale from three very fine 
pens, A. J. Cheek, , Henderson, | N. 
Jersey Black pO 
Marcy strain chicks, Tuesdays, Fridays, 15c. Write 
John E. Graves, Pageland, S. C. 
Jersey Black Giants.—Males from Marcy Farms. 
Eggs: 16, $1.75; 100, $9. Page Vick, Olmstead, Ky. 





Jersey Black Giant hatching eggs, $1.50 per setting; 
7.50 per hundred. Clarence Dozier, South Mills 
North Carolina. 





Purebred Jersey Black Giant hatching eggs: 15, $2; 
30, $3. Cocks weigh 11 to 13 pounds; hens io. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Mrs, E, B. Smith, Marines, 
North Carolina, 





Leghorns 


Free brooder and feed with our blood tested Trail’s 
End 307 egg blood famous White Leghorn chicks. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 


For Sale.—Speckled Sussex eggs. C. D. 
Mt. UMa, N. C. 





Wyandottes 


Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs; 
100 eggs $8.50; delivered. Sutton’s 
Yards, Chapanoke, N. C. 


Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte 
record, Ledger-North American contest. 


setting $1.50; 
Creek Poultry 





chicks. 258 ess 
Winter layers. 





Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. Keiser’s White 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 
Ducks—Geese 
Mammoth White Pekin ducklings: breeders direct 
from world’s famous Long Island Duck Farms, New 
York. Prices reasonable. (Circular free. Shenandoah 


Valley Poultry Farm, Box F., Bridgewater, Va. 
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Goats 
Purebreds.—World’s best, heaviest milkers; pedi- 
reed, registered. I rs, trios, herds. Goldsborough’s 
( tery, Mohnton, Pa 
Sheep 


For Sale.- -One hendbed good thrifty sheep. N. FP. 
Hall, | Barber, nm. @ 


Twe or > ies Breede 
Purebred, $10 each. 


oo Quentin 
N. Norman, 


large, thrifty sow pigs, 
3oxwood, Va. 














Dogs 

Coonhounds, Foxhound pups, cheap. W. L. Wil- 
liams, Pinetown, N. C. 

English Shepherd and Scotch Collie puppies; shipped 
e.o.d. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Hunting Hounds Half Price.—Payment plan. on. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illino 

Airedale pups; females $7.50; males $10. Fine 
stock, Satisfaction guaranteed. J. K. Meroney, Mocks- 


ville, N. 








cae EMS 


Handmade Axe Handles, 58c. 5 pounds light amber 
Honey, $1.20; postpaid. Thomas Rose, Shiloh, Va. 


Ice Boxes for the farm home, store and_ soft drinks. 
Save half the price. K. E. Stahl Mfg. Co., Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








Bees—Bee Supplies 
York Bee 











° Italian Bees, be and Bee Supplies. 
Guineas Company, Jesup, Ga 
Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting; postpaid. J. F. Best and pe Bee Hives. Send for complete 
Punch, Newton, N. C. catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Pigeons Business Opportunities 








Pigeons, Rabbits.—Catalog free. Putnam Lofts, 
Dept. 4, Eatonton, Ga. 
Turkeys 
Bronze aad eggs, $30 per 100. Heber Aygarn, 
Backbay, 
Bronze ist eggs, 30c each. Aygarn Turkey Farm, 
Backbay, Va 





Giant Bronze turkey eggs. 


Sired by 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farms, New Haven, -£ 


Try a more profitable business, not affected by glut- 
ted markets. Candies cost 14c to make, sell for 60c. 
Start in kitchen. Only business requiring almost no 
cash. We teach (by mail) what to make and how to 
sell. We furnish tools; free book explains. Capitol 
Candy School, Dept. A6017, Washington, D. C, 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
phis, Tenn. 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 





Mammoth Bronze eggs, 40c_ each; sired by_ Bird 
Bros. tom. B. Engleman, Fredericks Hall, Va. 





160 egg strain Mammoth 
for 15; postpaid. Mrs, Paul _Farmer, | 
improved Mammoth Bronze 
postpaid, Robbins Ranch, 


Bronze turkey eggs, $7 
Pickens, Ss. C. 


turkeys, 
Belvi- 


Eggs from our 
four dollars dozen; 
dere, Kansas. 





Copper-back Bronze Turkeys.—Blue ribbon winners. 





Eggs, poults. Write your needs. Zethel Emerson, 
Bowie, Texas. 
Turkey Eggs.—Bourbon Red, Bauman strain, 40c 


each; 13 for $5; Austin C, White, 


3remo Bluff, Va. 


postpaid, Mrs. 





Get This Bargain!—Fourteen Mammoth Bronze tur- 
key eggs, $4; delivered. Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, 
Frederick Hall, Va. 





For Sale.—Eggs from prize winning Bronze, North 
Carolina State Fair, 1929, 50c each; $40 per 100. 
Bryan Nisbit, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Bronze baby 
Write. 
8. C. 


Reduced prices on our Goldbank wiant 
turkeys and eggs. Free book with every order. 
Good | news awaits you, _ Thomas Brothers, Clover, 

Maplewood Farm ienetus strain is the best breeding 
stock to buy. Mammoth Bronze, Narragansett, Bour- 
bon Red eggs. Absolutely healthy. Woodlawn, Va. 


250 big bone Bronze hens mated 
12 for $4.50; 100, $35. Free 
W. E. Funderburk, 


Eggs for sale from 
to 30 to 40 pound toms, 
from disease. Delivery guaranteed, 
Monroe, N. C. 








Two or More Breeds 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. iw 
White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, _ 3ronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 





Poultry Supplies 


Gape remedy that cures gapes or money 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 


back, 25c. 


Brooders 
Beck’s Betterbuilt patented portable Poultry and 
Brooder Houses. Payment plan, Kaskaskia, BB60, 
Illinois, 


Herrick, © 





£ easkaake 


Duroc—Jerseys 


Choice Duroe pigs; good frame and 
90 pounds; $15. Write Fairmont Farms, 


About 
Staunton, Va. 


color. 





» CHAMPION DUROCS — THE GOOD 
DOING SORT — 100-POUND BOARS 
AND GILTS, REGISTERED, $25.00 TO 
$35.00. BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 
$65.00 UP. CURLES NECK FARM, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Essex 


Renigtered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
N. 


man, 





Poland-Chinas 


Boars, gilts, pigs veqaated stock. Mount Pleasant 





donsville, Va. Stock Farm, Fairfield, 

Chicks from Densmore Leghorns, the big Leghorns, 
laying hotter eggs. with official records of 200 eggs Giitaaws 
and up yearly. ood tested. Eye-opening prices. “ z es ad - 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted, — Catalog Writo for list of young bulls, 2Uernsey males are 
free Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke ideal for building up your dairy herd, Gayoso Farms, 


Virginia. 





Minorcas 


Single Comb White Minoreas. ——Breoders, eggs, chicks, 
Ww. Calohan, Rustburg, a 














Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Plymouth Rocks 
Thompson’s Barred Rocks, both light and sank. Eges, 
$2 per setting. ‘Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 


Aristocrat Barred Rocks, stock direct from Holter- 
man; both dark and light strains, Eggs for sale. 
A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N, C. 


re 








Horn Lake, Miss. 





three years old, from A. 
price $200. 


Registered Guernsey bull, 
. dam; sired by son of Ne Plus Ultra; 
Twin Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 


eee Herefords 


Sale.—Cows with calf by side; 


Hereford Cattle for 








bred heifers; calves, yearlings and two's, steers anc 
heifers. Many cars. Sorted to suit. Choice quality. 
Tested. Know of others. John Carrow, Box 193, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Jerseys 

Bulls.—Register of Merit; accredited herd. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

For Sale.—Registered Jerseys. Cows $125; calves 


$50. Chas. F. Chezik, Disputanta, Va. 





Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 
St., Baltimore. Md. 


Free sample of 
West Baltimore 





Farm er 


Delaval Cream Separator 12 
months; good as new. Will P.. 
Woodard, Branchville, Va. 

Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 


draulic Ram. No attention, no ope erating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 


Fertilizer 


Demand Basic Slag (the 6 in 1 crop producer) for 
legumes, corn and spring crops. Write for folder. 
H. P. Brown, Distributor, Winston-Salem. 


; used about 6 
Mrs. J. Dudley 











Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We _ also dye 
furs, remodel, clean and repair old furs. Fur Tan- 
nery, Mineral, Va. 








Grinding 
We grind razors. clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honey 


New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 





White Co., 





Sample Enlargement, dime. Roll developed, 25¢ 
silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, N. C 





4c, 5c, 6c. 
Bir- 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 





Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 


film developed 5c; prints 3c each. ‘Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 


Virginia. 





Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 


use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn 





3efore buying Lime, get our prices and free booklet. 
Low cost, best results. ‘‘It’s precipitated.’’ The ideal 
lime for all crops. Marlbrook Lime Company, Roanoke, 





Virginia. 

Of Interest to Women 
Mercerized Broadcloth, fast colors, four yards $1; 
postpaid. R. R. Flack, Rutherfordton, N. C. 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed, 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-6 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Printing 
225 envelopes, printed, $1. ‘Womble Co., Siler City, 
North Carolina. 





Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 





on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 


saady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Syrup 


40c per gallon; barrels. W. H. 
Savannah, Ga, 


Pure Cane Syrup, 
Davis, 312 Montgomery S8t., 





sample free. 


New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; 
Cash Trad- 


ale gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





~ Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads __ 











Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacce Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 nounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco. —Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12, 


26 Twists $1.75. 
Doran Farms, 


$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free 
50 Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. 
Murray, Ky 





Want to Buy 
Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 


Virginia. 


Wanted.— ‘Second hand Turner Sawmill, 
State _bric e McCanry, Senoia, _N. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


3 head block. 
c 





Aavets Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New 1 Haven, Conn. 


~ Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, ete. 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, 





Concord 











Toiletries, Ex- 
Morgan Supply 


We start you without a dollar. “Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 





Looks like 
Bestever 








Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
table business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents. —New ‘shirt “proposition. No capital « or - ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 5 560_ Broadway, New _York. 





Make big money selling ‘Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





income; our line of Food Prod- 
Soaps. No cash or experience 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, 


Big profits; steady 
ucts, Toilet Articles, 
needed. Sample case free, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 


Ahead."’ ‘Tanners Shoe Co., 2414 C St., 


Mass. 


BEE HIVES 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 


“Getting 
Boston, 

























e 
Catalog of Thorobred 
Soda? Write today 


for your copy. 


GEO. TAIT & SONS Inc. 
EARS’ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Men Wanted 


We pep zou, rel reed mechanic and hely Let “e train ron to be 
aD expe! automobile m: anic an e! ood The 
Gost to you is small. oes taken. 44 oor iy tres booklet, write 





Nashville Auto College, D Dept.33 Nashville,Tean, 


Catch Fish? 





is, Mink, Muskrats with 
our our folding pesvanenes | SvEEL. WIRE TRAP Write fo 
our FREE TRAP OF and eg Salen. 
of hy ce Fish Bait FREE to introduce our tr: 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept.£-2, ST. LOUIS, 








~*~ BOYS! GIRLS! $ 
BUSINESS OF Your OWN 

Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 5c 

pack. Everybody will buy from oar I give Wrist Watch 

and other dandy presents FREE and besides you make 

money every day. Write today for agents’ package. 

CHAS. DAVID, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0.. Dept. 913 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ees 


Blood- Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 

HIGHEST At BRED CHICKS AT THE 
WEST PRICES 

Free brooder Bs, er with our ee} he End May 











JVerth(arolina Farm jyews 


By F. H. JETER 

DDITIONAL _ intentions - to - plant 

data gathered by governmental agen- 
cies and released by I. O. Schaub, chair- 
man of the Interstate Flue-cured Tobacco 
Committee seem to 
verify previous pre- 
dictions that  flue- 
cured tobacco will 
sell for a low price 
this fall. An increase 
of about 2 per cent 
in the acreage to be 
planted over south- 
eastern North Caro- 
olina, South, Caro- 
lina, and Georgia is 
reported. More 
alarming than this is the increase of 15 
per cent in the Burley acreage. Burley 
enters into the manufacture of cigarettes 
and will compete with flue-cured for this 
market. The supply of flue-cured for the 
season will be in excess of 1,400,000,000 
pounds if usual yields are obtained. Chair- 
man Schaub thinks it is only the best 
quality of weed that will sell above 16 
cents a pound. 





F. H. 


JETER 


About Folks We Know.—After work- 
ing with beekeepers in 50 North Caro- 
lina counties last year, C. L. Sams says 
that bees in modern hives produce from 
three to five times as much honey as 
those in box hives or gums. 

H. Perry of Granville County has about 
400 shortleaf pines that are 200 years old. 
Because he dusted his cotton, Junius’ 
W. Goodwin of Robeson County picked 
90 heavy bales from 130 acres last year 
in spite of almost continuous rains. ; 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad through 
G. A. Cardwell is again offering prizes 
of $250 in cash to any farmer or member 
of his family in 31 eastern counties who 
grows the most corn on five acres. 
Thurman Chatham of Winston-Salem 
was re-elected president of the North 
Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
at the annual meeting held at Sedgefield 
Inn March 31. George Watts Hill of 
Durham was elected vice-president and 
W. T. Hall of Lexington was reelected 
secretary. Leonard Tufts, well 
known Ayrshire breeder, will hold an 
auction sale of 34 tested cows from two 
to eight years old at Pinehurst April 24. 


Notes From County Agents.—What 
they saw, heard, and did during the 
past week is here given in short and 
snappy paragraphs :— 


The Carteret Mutual Exchange made its first 
shipment of eggs to the cold storage plant at 
Wilmington last week. 

Three cars of fat hogs were shipped recent- 
ly from Johnston County and many farmers 
are entering the five-acre corn contest. 

More Wayne County farmers are planting 
truck crops. A good acreage of corn and soy- 
beans for forage has been planted also. 


C. E. Crabtree will substitute dairying for 
tobacco growing on his Durham County farm. 
He has a, registered Guernsey bull and two 
purebred heifers for foundation stock. 

A curb market and mutual exchange will 
be organized by Granville County farmers as 
a result of recent meetings held by J. H. 
Blackwell. 

Nineteen 4-H club boys of Polk County made 
an average acre yield of 40 bushels of corn 
last year at an average net profit of $27.55 
an acre, 

“I believe red clover will be the best leg- 
ume in sections where red land predominates,”’ 
says P. M. Hendricks, of Caldwell. “I ad- 
vise our farmers not to abandon it until they 
find something much better.” 








bred, culled and inspected chicks. 
price. Write today for prices. gor egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

















COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 
MAY PRICES—Order Now 


Tancred Strain White Leghorns...... $3.25 $5.50 $10.00 
Everlay Strain Brown Leghorns...... 3.25 5.50 10.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rocks ........ 3.50 6.50 12.00 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds .......... 3.50 6.50 12.00 


Light Mixed: $7.00, 100; Heavy Mixed: 
pecial Prices on 500 and lo 

100% mn, delivery guaranteed, Parcel post prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM Box F, Cocolamus, Pa. 


How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying 


Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of  coebey raising. Use it = 


or drinking water, 4 teaspoo: 
pt dail for each 10 Turkeys. Penal 
; pint $2.50; et $7.50. C. 
oO. oD 1 you wish. back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet . 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


$9.00, 100 
its 





Turkey 
Book 
Free 














THE TOBACCO, PEANUT, AND! 
' POTATO OUTLOOK 





(Concluded from page 8) 


has already been planted, have prospects 
for a larger supply of early potatoes than 
last year but this may be largely offset 
by the smaller supply of main crop stor- 
age stocks still on hand in the late potato 
states. Eight South Atlantic States, from 
Delaware to Florida, report intentions 
11 per cent above the acreage harvested 
last year. For the eight South Central 
States, including Texas and Oklahoma, 
an increase of 9 per cent is intended. Al- 
lowing for usual loss of acreage, and as- 
suming that each state secures a yield in 
line with the trend in recent years, these 


two groups are likely to have a combined 
production of early and late potatoes about 


like that in 1927. Effect of weather con- 
ditions on harvesting dates may cause 
some overlapping of shipments from 
commercial acreages in the early states. 


Shipments from Florida are not as early 
as expected, this year, but should move 
at about the normal time. Texas will 


probably reach its peak movement at 
about the same time as Florida. The 
prospects for good returns from ‘early 


potatoes this season are dependent more 
on the rate of movement of early potato 
shipments and the early clean-up of old 
potatoes than on the increased acreage 
and production in prospect. 

In Virginia and competing states the 
i..tended commercial acreage is substan- 
tially above that harvested last year and 
prospects are correspondingly less favor- 
able, but the intended acreage is about the 
same as that harvested in 1927 and pros- 
pects for returns appear to be about as in 
that season. 


IV. Big Sweet Potato Acreage 
Largely for Home Use 


WEET potato growers appear to be 

planting an acreage 8.2 per cent larger 
than was harvested last year, and only 5 
per cent below the excessive acreage of 
1927. While production will depend upon 
the ability of farmers to carry out pres- 
ent planting intentions, and upon the 
yields secured, moderately heavy produc- 
tion in all areas seems probable. 

In the commercially important Atlantic 
Coast area extending through New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
the acreage intended for 1930 is 6 per cent 
greater than the acreage harvested in 
1929 and would exceed the acreage in any 
of the past six years for which compara- 
ble records are available. 

In the Southern States, where the bulk 
of the crop is grown for local consump- 
tion, the reports indicate an intention to 
increase acreage about 10 per cent over 
the 1929 harvested acreage. This would 
make the 1930 acreage the largest since 
1927, and yields in line with those of the 
past four years would result in a produc- 
tion only 6 to 8 per cent below the record 
crop of 1927 when prices were at least 
10 per cent less than in 1929. Intended 
acreage increases are greatest in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and some other states west of 
the Mississippi River where production 
was reduced by drouth last year, and lo- 
cal prices were high. The acreage in- 
crease intended in the Southern States in 
general may reflect the determination of 
producers to provide ample food and feed 
crops for local needs this year. 


| WHY BANK CREDIT IS 
| CHEAPEST | 





| 
| 





IME prices are outrageously high. 
We must substitute bank credit for 
store credit. 

Time merchants must charge shocking- 
ly high ‘for credit because they must 
carry so many bad risks. When we buy 
from them we must not only pay our own 
bill, but part of somebody else’s. Banks 
do not take such risks and so can give 
credit more cheaply. Page 3 last week 
gave valuable counsel about how to es- 
tablish satisfactory relations with a bank. 


| TREND OF THE MARKETS | 


HE following represent average prices 
* at designated markets except peanuts 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 








Week Year 
Chicago:— ago ago 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 

1 ie ARM E EE, PRR ry” APPR $0.0514 $0.07 
Potatoes, Northern Rd. Whites, 

Mr Hr os ase cs akadetuteetenanens 2.85 67% 
Hogs, average, cwt. .......-+0... 10.30 11.20 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....11.52 12.63 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ...... -23% 1.2534 
Wrema. Bee. TOs isc aes'cckceestvcess .29 .34 
Metter, extras, TB. ..4..cccrckccee .37% 44 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. .. 1.1534 1.30% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, Be. ....cccees 85 t.8834 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ......<... 4514 5034 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton......... 18.50 21.50 
New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. ..... . 1665 .2070 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, 

EOLA EO AA A OE RE 7.50 6.50 

Apples, York Imperial, bbl. .... 7.00 ‘ 


tFresh firsts. {No. 3. 


The Progressive Farmey 


fouth (arolina Farm News 





By A. B. BRYAN 


FARMERS’ club with a his Story to be 
envied is the Beech I[ 
club in Aiken County, 
oldest 


Island Farmers 
organized in 1843 
in the state except 
Pendleton Farmers’ 
Society. The dub 
owns its own home, 
built on a 4%. -acre 
circle of land given 
by Span Hammond, 
son of Gov. J, 
Hammond, who or. 
ganized the club, 
Holding monthly 
meetings with barbe- 
cue dinners, the clu} 
has never missed byt 


and therefore 





A. B. BRYAN 


one meeting—that when Sherman was 
marching. 
II 
County Agents Tell the News— 


These notes from Palmetto county agents 
tell the story of Palmetto farm progress 
with variety that spices and brevity that 
enlivens :— 

Beaufort.—One man found that his 24 hogs 
in 30 days gained 1.78 pounds per day each ata 
cost of $4.98 per 100 pounds, netting him $2.33 
per bushel for his corn.—T. H. Seabrook, 

McCormick.—To date 10 farmers 
tered the 1930 cotton contest, two the com 
contest, nine the garden contest, and one the 
potato contest. These contests have increased 
interest in producing better crops at lower 
cost as n6 other method would have done— 
Thos. W. Morgan. 

Greenwood.—J. S. Jones, the first poultry- 
man in the county to build a homemade brick 


have en- 


brooder, likes it better than either coal or 
kerosene brooders. The total cost of con- 
struction was $3.50.—E,. L. Rogers. 


Jasper.—Three cars of hogs and two cars of 
potatoes brought a net income to 2 
farmers of $5,020. With the February sale of 
hogs this makes a total for two months of 
$8,120.—J. P. Graham. 


Anderson.—We have over 300 members of 
boys’ clubs, most of whom are in the cotton 


sweet 


club.. I am insisting upon their planting 
purebred seed of approved varieties—S. M. 
Byars. 


Bamberg.—About 200 acres of permanent 
pasture will be sowed in the county this year, 
most of it having already been seeded.—W. 
Craven. 

Calhoun.—Asparagus is beginning to move. 
Have helped a number of farmers in cutting 
and grading. About 100 acres coming into 
cutting for the first time this year, bringing 
our acreage up to about 300 acres for this 
new crop.—C. L. McCaslan. 

Spartanburg.—Woodrow McMillan, who with 
his brother started calf club work in 19% 
with three females, sold during the last year 
$1,000 worth of purebred animals. These boys 
have been using good bulls, and have been 
lucky to produce a large number of heifer 
calves.—Ernest Carnes. 

Pickens.—When we have completed our of 
ganization we will have about 20 4-H clubs 
with about 400 boys. Organizing also a pure- 
bred calf club with 8 or 10 members. The local 
bank has agreed to lend each boy SO per cent 
of the cost of the calf.—T. A. Bowen. 

Kershaw.—Fifty purebred sows and pigs 
have been brought into the county this month, 
About 15,000 pounds of pasture seeds have 
been ordered to help us get ready for more 
and better livestock.—Henry D. Green. 


—————} 


‘TRISTATE SHORT COURSE 
| IN TOBACCO GRADING 


GRICULTURAL authorities of Vit- 











ginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina will codperate with State 
College and the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics at Washington to hold 
a five-day short course in tobacco grad- 
ing at State College, Raleigh, N. C: 
April 22-26. Dr. J. B. Cotner at State 
College will be glad to give complete in- 
formation to interested growers, buyers, 
county agents, and others. 


———_—__—_——_——] 
VALUABIE FOR TOBACCO 
FARMERS 


N Virginia and North Carolina tobac- 
co is now the chief money crop. Ye 
many farmers in these states take farm 
papers that give almost no attention t0 
tobacco subjects. 











19 last week were timely articles of im- 
nd of 


portance to all tobacco growers—a 
page 22 an “intentions to plant 
that included some valuable tobacco 
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April 19, 1930 


Pay-old Chicks, 3 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 
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SALE 


34 TESTED 


AYRSHIRES 
April 24, 1930 


1:00 P.M. 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


Freshened Aug. 1929—Feb. 1930 
Official tests here show: 


10 cows over 50 pounds, 4 per 
cent, daily. 

11 cows over 40 pounds, 4 per 

cent, daily. 

mature cow under that 

amount. 

12 first-calf heifers, milking 20 
to 35 pounds daily under ad- 
verse conditions. 


ct 


These cattle had a long, hard jour- 
ney, 24 head being bought in New 
Hampshire and Canada for our 1929-30 
business after 4 weeks’ inspection cov- 
ering 8 or 10 states and Canada. Bal- 
ance, our breeding, but kept in moun- 
tain pastures heretofore. Next tests 
should show 22 cows, 10,000 to 13,000 
pounds; 12 cows, 8,000 pounds at least; 
all 4% milk. 

Individual records (official) since 
last freshenings to April 23 given at 
sale. 


All acclimated, negative to abortion 
Bang test, T. B. free. 


Send for Catalog 


Pinehurst Farms 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. 
| J. S. DUNLOP, Manager. 
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RED POLL CATTLE THs, 3257. AND 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. — REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 


‘, =|] One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 


cor each chick daily, in drink or feed, stim- 
utes appetite, aids digestion, regulates the 
vowels, promotes health, lessens chance of 
disease infection. On the market 25 years. 
Small size 60c, half-pint $1, pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid 


Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


eee 
WHITE sired % pedi greed males, records to 320 ogee. 
LEGH ew low prices. Quick shipment. Guar- 
m ORNS nteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
Mi 4 eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens end 
‘ales half price after May lst. Shipped C.O.D. 
























on ap- 
peal. Write for free catalog and special price bulletin, 
se B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





__PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
THAT PAY 


CHICKS THE BILLS 


SUARANTEED reek reen. DAGHLSRY 
Under 2 DIARR 
bred f upervision 7 He ¢. — ) Agriculture and 
fleation high egg production as well as Standard qu:l- 

ons. Only TWO BREEDS, 8. C. hode Island 

and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
at Hatchery Prices. 


BECKW 
ITH POULTRY FARM, Acmo, North Carolina 


QUALITY Blood 
Tested CHICKS 





cane Results and Bigger Profits—get QUALITY 
» tert All from purebred, State blood-tested and 
ified Stoc 


high k—carefully selected for perfect health and 
Legh Ra Production. Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
ns. Send for information ‘at once. Address 


WALITY HATCHERY CO., Box A, Lynchburg, Va. 


CHICKS — PULLETS 
—COCKERELS 


10, 
ime? Pullets ready for prompt shipment. Eight and 
teks old, Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and Minor- 
cas. State Supervised Stock. 
cents each and up. Our 20th year. 
Fine Illustrated Catalog Free. 
KEYSTONE POULTRY FARM 
’ Richfield, Pa. 








Ten Highest Herds for February 
in Virginia and the Carolinas 
NSTEAD of giving the records of the 
10 highest cows each month, we are 

giving the ten highest herds in Virginia 

and North Carolina as determined by the 

















herd improvement associations. In South 
Carolina the ten highest cows are re- 
corded. 

In the herd designation “A” stands for 
Ayrshire, “B” for Brown Swiss, “G” for 
Guernsey, “H” for Holstein, “J” for Jer- 
sey and “Gr.” for grade :— 

VIRGINIA 
Pounds 
Number fat 

Owner and breed in herd per cow 
Rm N. Neldon, Ge. Fe. ccceccascse 39 42.5 
aes BrO6., MISE oc ccvacccccscs 23 41.8 

T. Rice, fixed Lig a/i tae aiesnes 29 41.1 
Ww. Mm. Maowieed, Ge csccccvsdesc 14 40.9 
Endless Caverns No. 1, B. ... 9 40.0 
Dr. J. S: Andrews, J. secsesse 25 39.2 
R. L. Harrison & Son, mixed.. 23 33.6 
J. F. Miller, mised ...0cscvsece 22 37.9 
BR. W. Peselt, Gr. J. cccevicccsne 16 34.1 
i Be. WESOeS, Che. ook wisccces des 19 33.5 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Pounds 
Number fat 

Owner and breed inherd per cow 

Klondike Farm, G. ....scccsses 32 3 
| Kildaire Farm, Th: Gasuatheneeeen 13 4 
ieee. Watts Fit. Ges 0accacacses 4) ) 

TIGST BCNOG Pl, ccaccsscussaseas 27 4 

Samarecand Manor, A. ..sesc<« 26 3 Be | 

Blida Blame... Fo 0.05 cnn cewcessexee 24 1.02 

Pinehuret Farais; A. <.ssccscee 105 )2 

PS OR Cee ba sdensecsewen li) 

Dr. Clarence Poe, J. wicccseceeee 22 

WOR. PANG Te piccisseinee anes 21 27.5 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Record of 10 h 


1ighest cows, not highe 
Owner and breed 
C. State Hospital, 
. G. Roosevelt, G. 
G. Roosevelt, G. 
G. Roosevelt, G. 
larymede Farms, G. 
arymede Farms, G. 1,442 
De Te ave ecea ckaadicwane 1,316 
. D. Mayfield, J. 1,123 
M. Montgomery, H. 
B. Guess, Jr., G. 
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FRANK PARKER TALKS ON | 
EARLY POTATO PRICES | 


AX JHEN ; 
Wy... 


potato 
statistician of 
partinent of 

present price 
pective 





asked what the probable 
would be for the early Irish 
this year, Frank Parker, 
the North Carolina De- 
Agriculture, favs that the 
indication is od. Pros- 
acreage le 


crop 


increases ove ist year 


are as follows: Virginia, 10 per cent; 
North Carolina, 10; South Carolina, 10; 
Georgia, 10; Florida, 39; Maryland, 7; 
New Jersey, 3 


“There will be,” says Mr. Parker, “no 
overproduction such as we had two years 
ago. Further, the crop of late potatoes 
was below normal and stocks on hand as 
we enter the spring season are low. For- 
tunately for the growers, they have not 
planted a large acreage of early potatoes. 
Heavy acreage yield this year will bring 
satisfactory prices and a normal or low 
yield will bring high prices. 

“The Florida crop started at $10 
barrel and prices have remained 
good under a sharp demand for 


per 
very 


the new 





crop. This is a good indication that prices 
will poet good as the season ad- 
vances—based on a regular feeding of the 
market. 


“Potatoes begin to move from South 
Carolina about a week earlier than from 
North Carolina, while the Virginia crop 
follows in about three days after North 
Carolina shipments start. Virginia is 
followed by Maryland and Maryland by 
New Jersey. 

“Yes, early potato prices promise well, 
but there is no occasion to get excited 
over the situation. If the market is rush- 
ed, prices are sure to go down. They 
usually stay down, too, as far as the 
early crop is concerned.” 


(469 R) 
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PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 














, PRICES REDUCED on “GOOD LUCK” CHICKS 


Now is the time to get your start with Neuhauser’s Good Luck Chicks from 
trapnested, prize winning foundation stock. Immediate attention given orders 
and prompt shipment on date wanted. Strong, husky chicks, electrically 
hatched, under conditions that make healthy chicks. 


ORDER DIRECT AT THESE, MONEY SAVING “a 









: 50 100 500 1,000 
White, Buff, R. C. and S. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas. ...$6.00 $11.50 $3400 $52.00 $100.00 
Brd. and Wh. Rocks, R. C. and S. C. R. I. Reds, Blk. Minoreas 7.00 13.00 38.00 62.00 120.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons ................ 7.50 14.00 42.00 67.00 130.00 

| Buff and Wh. Minorcas, Buff and Partridge Rocks ........... 8.50 16.00 47.00 77.00 144.00 

| Heavy Assorted, all breeds, $9.50 per 100. Assorted Light Breeds, $8.00 per 100. 





‘ NEUHAUSER POULTRY FARM AND HATCHERIES, Dept. 88, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


PIQUATCaTy mec KS 


CHICKS C.0.D. GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 


See these attractive prices on return | 




























F Per 25 50 100 500 1000 © 
mail shipments. Pay your Postman | 

the balance plus postage. Ten noted \y ote — poe w area $3.75 1 . 1 2 $57 $110 

laying varieties by the South’s old- | ae ARES a rs Gun 500 @ 9. 00 7 73 143 

7 . 7. ‘ ) a 

ld iene ater x bloodtest= Br. and Wh. Leghorns... 3.50 6.50 12 55 110 

ed and state inspected. Now’s the Assorted for broilers... 3.00 5.50 10 48 95 





time to re fill your brooders. Attractive and helpful catalog free. 
Brooding’’ accompanies each order. Wire if you’re in a hurry 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), 


Book, ‘‘Baby Chick 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








Prices Reduced on Riverside Chicks 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS, famous throughout the South for the past thir- 
teen years, now better than ever. All popular breeds and 
Send for illustrated catalog and NEW REVISED PRICE LIST. 
lower, quality unexcelled by any large hatchery in America. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. 4-B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


SUPER QUALITY CHICKS AT REDUCED 
PRICES! oa gota > ant right when you want them. Parcel 


strains. 
Prices 



























. : alive delivery guaranteed. Order di- 

rect from this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete price list. 
25 50 100 500 1,000 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds.............. $3.85 $7.15 $12.00 $57.50 $112.50 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas..... $20 7.65 13.00 60.00 115.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons coeseess S00 8.50. 16:00 22.3% Geet 
Jersey Black Giants . « eee enka 5.26: @:75 3850. o6cn% ie oe 
White, _ rown, Buff L nd Anconas 3.60 6. oh WS 200 55.00 110.00 
He RA RR ONR ince hbo ois suhag A ak 3 dia 5 Oe 3.00 5 10.50 50 97.50 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 












Our Season Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 














All from purebred, free range 
‘flocks. We guarantee full count] Bd. Rocks and Reds $4 to $7. So S13 ser. 50 
and 100% iive delivery, post-}| White Wyandottes .. 4.50 8.50 16 77.50 
age paid to your door. Send| White Leghorns .... 3.75 7.00 x 
$1 with your order and we will] Heavy Mi 5 
ship C. O. D. Catalogue free.!All breeds _ mixe 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., Dept 
4 o 
MASSANUTTEN STATE S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 
From Larger Leghorns. C. Dept. Agri. 
says our flock is free of B.W.D. Blood 
tested i. course. Ten pullets laid 2,479 eggs 
in Ala. Contest. 210-314 egg males head all 
pens. Only few chicks left for April. New 
Chicks—PAY prices effective May Ist, write. 





breeder Blood Tested by Vir- HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
ante Department of Agriculture. Ev- 
ery Chick Certified and shipped under 
Oficial State Label. Reasonably pric 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyan- 
and Buff Orpingtons. Hatching 
week. 


Every 























BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 
Wyck. and Tancred Strn. 50 100 500 1, 
S. C. W. Leghorns ...... $5.50 $10. si $47.50 $ 90.00 


dottes 
every 





Write for Catalog, stating breed and S. C. Brown Leghorns ...... 5.50 47.50 90.00 
quantity desired. S. C. Rocks and Reds. .. 6.50 12:00 57.50 110.00 

White Wyandottes ........ 6.50 12.06 57.50 110.c0 

MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY S. C. Buff Orpingtens. .. . 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Box 3560 Harrisonburg, Va. Assorted Light Brecds. 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds. 5.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 

100% prepaid, saf ¢ delivery guaranteed. Order from this 

or write for cireula 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 5, Richfield, Pa. 








KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Jy Also 3 and 6-weeks old 





WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


chicks Sage a ae from America’s best blood lines with size, 
down places order— type and laying qualities unsurpassed. 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance Thousands of strong, vigorous, purebred 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. chicks ready for shipment every week. 


Illustrated catalog free! 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 10 Ensley, Ala. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 

















TAKE NOTICE!—100,000 Chicks for May Delivery! 
White Leghorns, $10; Rocks ad Reds, $12; Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, 25 for $4; 50 for $7.50; Light Mixed, $8; 
Heavy Mixed, $9; Assorted, $7. Hatched from carefully 
selected free range ne ie Or ae stom Limes ad or write 
for circulars. 100% 


Ty 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY. ‘mex 46. Richfield, Pa. 


PANNER QUALITY CHICKS 
NEW Low APRIL PRICES—Why pay more? Rocks 
, $12 per 100; Leghorns: $11, 100; Broilers 

Chicks in ‘500 lots lee less; all breeds as- 
, 100. Order from ad and ask for catalogue 


3: pag baby chick guide. 
MeGahey sville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheysville, Va. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ae eee 












ener 





PPO LLL 


MORVEN PARK DISPERSAL 


110 HEAD— FRANCE-MAY ROSES —HEAD 110 
; ALL NEGATIVE TO THE BLOOD TEST TUBERCULIN TESTED 
| SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1930, at the Farm, LEESBURG, VA. 
| The sale includes 39 cows, 21 bred heifers, 34 heifers unbred, and 16 bulls. 
These Cattle Will Average 10% of the Blood of France III 3018 P. 
A FEW OF THE SIRES REPRESENTED IN THE SALE INCLUDE 
| France’s Excelsior’s Champion Mixter Challenger Monticello of Locust Grove 
| Langwater Darnley Morven’s France’s Excelsior Royal Blue 
| Langwater Mariner Morven’s Dawn of y May Field’s l’Etiennerie Leader 
| Morven's Peerless Morven’s Senior Morven’s l’Etiennerie Prince 
| Perfection of Big Spring Toreador of Big Spring 
LOUIS MERRYMAN’S 2ist ant. ng 8 GUERNSEY SALE, 





Maryland State Fair Gr Thursday, May 1, 1930. 
COVENTRY- STORTAM ANNUAL SA ALE, 
Trenton Inter-State Fair Grounds, Trenton, oe Thursday, May 22, 1930. 
GUERNSEY CONSIGNMENT SALE 
Trenton Inter-State Fair Grounds, Trenton, N. J., Friday, May 23, 1930. ~ 











For catalogues of above sales write: 
THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO, SPARKS, MARYLAND 





es 






PIS 


SCIENTIFICALLY STATED 
Olive—“Why can’t lightning strike the front 
end of a street car?” : 
Oiled—*Because the motorman’s 
conductor.” 


ESCAPED THE EXPLOSION 


“Hear they got a new dentist here,” ye. ©9 
marked Pete the cowpuncher, on a visit té 
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3ad Man’s Gulch. “How do you get along 
with him?” 

‘Well,’ drawled Matt, the miner, “he turned - 
the air drill into me, but I escaped before the 
fool could tamp in the dynamite.” a 


WW 


AMBI OR DEXTROUS? 


A soldier lost his left arm in the war, ane 
so his right arm was left. His left arm wag 
not left since it was cut off and his left arm 
was right. If he had lost his right arm ine 
stead of his left, his left arm would have been 
left instead of his right, but that’s not right, 
for his right arm was left and not his left— 
Leatherneck, 























TRANSLATION ; 
It was their first day in a military camp a 
and the two colored recruits were sitting iam 
the kitchen more, or less industriously fe 
moving the skins from potatoes. a 
“Huccum,” demanded the first, “huccum’3 
dat orficer keeps callin’ us K, P.—K. P.?” 
“Hesh yo’ mouf, iggorance,” advised the | 
second. “Dat am de abbreviation fo’ ‘Keep 
peelin’—keep peelin’.’” 

















SAFETY FIRST 
A dapper young squirt came fussing into E 
the drug store and demanded a good deal % 
of attention for some trivial purchase. _The % 
i i ' lumbering old druggist stood for his imperti- 
F you will compare today’s motor cars, ience—new power—and, above all—longer | nonce good-natddediy. Finally ce Gan 
said: “And get’ me some insect powder— 4 
you will find the Nash“400"a car of out- _—life and dependability. q@ See the “400” nach week, Slee ee 
The druggist appeared to meditate, look- 
P : ing the young man over. “ ’Fraid I can’t sell 4 
standing quality. @ The materials used in before you buy and notice its many superi- that to, you, sir. I don’t.want to st iy 
reubie. Sg 
bec z fo s " “Trouble?” shrilled the young man; “what | 
Nash manufacture are as fine as money __ orities: q Twin|lgnition—Centralized chassis do you mean, trouble?” , 
“Been an awful lot of suicides lately,” was ™ 
e . e e - = the reply. 
can buy. @ The standards of craftsman- _ lubrication — Built-in, automatic radiator 
AS A LAWYER WOULD SAY IT 


ae x ° e ‘Te Tt ww iv 7 Z :” said 
ship in the five great factories where Nash _— shutters—World’s easiest steering—7 and Judge Foote, of Topeka, “I would an 


say, ‘I give you the orange.’ But should = 


cars are built are accurate and exacting. 9 bearing crankshafts—Lovejoy hydraulic the transaction bo sutemsiee © 2 


put into writing he would adopt this form 
“TI hereby give, grant and convey to you 
i i ilt i _— : all my interest, right, title and advantage @ 
@ And Nash engineering has built into shock absorbers—Permanently lubricated oF ny nace, Sent ee 
skin, juice and pits; and all rights. and ad: 3 
the Nash “400” some very important springs encasedin steel spring covers inthe vantage therein, with full power to bit @ 
suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give away | 
° e r ag! with or without the rind, skin, juice, pulp | 
motor car improvements which bring new _— Twin-lgnition 6 and 8—Duplate non-shat- or pits; anything hereinbefore or in amy @ 
other deed or deeds, instrument of any nature 
or kind whatsoever to the contrary notwith 


ease of riding and driving—new conven- _ terabie plate glass in the Twin-Ignition 8. standing.” 


as | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS — 


| By J.P. ALLEY: Copyright, 1980, by. 
{ 











I WOULDN’ WANT NO 
NEW AuTo 3 I LAKS 
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Surplus Products? WATCHES, LAMPS, B49 DISHES, KNIVES, 

FORKS andSPOONS, DOLLS and other 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER presents given for Selling my Chewing Gum and Candy Mints 
“ngs i ~ at 5ca pack. Easy, pleasant work. Write today for agents’ ty; ini 

Covers the South assortment and catalog of presents. I TRUST YOU. cess. At Druggists. Gulch monaftnns 


, Milton Gordon, Sta. V., Cincinnati, O., Dept. 104 . 

Progressive Farmer .S.GOV'T. JOBS@E ait} 
All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. rl 

Ads are RELIABLE have this book PEE: Gwesiocstont, oo! BY © TCHEING SCALP 


opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 



































Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Leuis, Mo. af a 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- P : 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- ! 
be tan J goods *~ operas says: ‘‘I a your - a 
advertisement in e Progressive ‘armer,’” : aE. = > < seri 
and — report any unsatisfactory transaction to C cm) Bargain SA LE? 4 3 ve — Gr seed te py heh 
us within thirty days from date of order, we eG | 10 - ‘ lair 10ss. \ 21S om as th oa 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not Sen GOL Dsold effect case guaranteed sands of men and w on have 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 3 25 years Accuracy guaranteed sands ofmenand women have 
advertiser), if such loss result from ar alam me oy tee vee Tr ee .-. with the GLOVER System 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- A A :2} S\ “Locomotive crown. times of care in the home, the scien- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 4 . keeperdial, railroad back, f 
between reliable business houses and their pa- Why pay $10 or $15 for tific treatment proved success- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover f " \ your next watch?. Order ful by fifty years’ success. At 
advertising of i Pee “ - , MA now during 72 drug and de partment stores 
cause buyers should personally . wim Bargain —) >pé aed © 
investigate land before pur- je Sale. Only oe ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
chasing. bA\L and postage. Apply o£ 
J we = 4 LATO 0 
Sond NO Money GLOVER’S Mange Medicine Ole Tom soun’ brave, stomp an 
your watch arrives. Shampoo with talkin’ ‘bout he ain’ sk d o nosdoms 


GLOVER’S Medicated Soap but dat nigguh ain’ got courage—he's | 
got ig’nance! a 





























